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The Preface 

THE purpose of all language books is plainly to teach 
the correct use of words, sentences, and paragraphs 
as a means in oral and written expression. With a com- 
mon purpose, the chief difference must lie in the plan, the 
subject matter and the treatment used to accomplish this 
end. This may justify a brief statement of the motif or 
scheme of this language book. 

It is believed first of all that language in itself is a 
legitimate subject of study, that experience in the use of 
language must form the basis of the work in formal 
Grammar. For this reason the lessons of this book are 
confined strictly to language work, leaving the discus- 
sion of formal grammar to the second book of the series. 

A child should acquire a certain power in the use of 
language and in self expression before being asked to 
study and analyze the sentence which is the unit of for- 
mal grammar. Each lesson teaches a definite language 
point, as indicated in its title. The recognition of the 
relation of each lesson to the purpose and scheme of the 
book will make the teacher's work more definite and more 
effective. The language work of this book is on a 
thought basis, as is the grammar work of the higher book. 

Part I. treats of the sentence as a whole, of the kinds 
of sentences, the punctuation and capitalization of sen- 
tences, with continual drill in both oral and written ex- 
pression. 

Part II. deals with the Paragraph as a larger unit of 
composition. The pupil is led to see. the form and pur- 
pose of the paragraph and to embody these in his own 
expression. 

Part III. takes up a detailed study of certain misused 
words such as is and are, was and were, have and has, 
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etc., and provides extended drill on their correct use in 
both oral and written exercises, which -includes friendly, 
social and business letters. Many of the lessons of this 
group are based on the evolution of the book as depicted 
in Mr. Alexander's famous paintings. It is thought that 
these lessons will give the pupils an added interest in the 
development of language in its written and printed form. 

Part IV. has to do with the thought and the form in 
written expression. The pupil is led to see that the 
thought or purpose determines the form of expression. 
The development of this idea prepares him for the study 
of formal grammar in the advanced book of the series. 

This analysis of the plan and purpose of the book is 
given in the hope that it will help teachers using it to 
make their work more interesting, more direct, and con- 
sequently more effective. 

Many of the illustrations were taken expressly for this 
book and acknowledgments are due Mr. Eugene J. Hall 
and Mr. Wilfrid Young of Chicago for assistance in this 
work, also to Messrs. Curtis & Cameron for the use of 
Mr. Alexander's pictures of " The Evolution of the 
Book." 

For permission to use selections from the writings of 
authors of whose works they are the authorized pub- 
lishers, acknowledgment is given to Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. 

We also acknowledge the kindness of Mrs. Laura 
E. Richards and her publishers, Messrs. Little, Brown & 
Company, for permission to use extracts from her writ- 

'"S^- J. B. W. 

S. E. G. 
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COME 

/^^OME ye into the summer woods; 

There entereth no annoy.; 
All greenly wave the chestnut trees, 
And the earth is full of joy. 

— Mary Howitt. 
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A DAY IN THE WOODS 



Language I^essons 

Lesson i 

Oral Expression 
SUMMER WOODS 

TTAPPY hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places — 
That was how in ancient ages 
Children grew to kin^s and sages. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The picture on the opposite page shows some 
happy children. 

Tell where these children are. What have 
they been doing? 

What are three of the boys getting from the 
basket ? 

Tell what you think the others see in the 
tree. 

What are the girls doing with the flowers? 

Why do you think the dog is with the chil- 
dren? Give him a name. 

If you think these children enjoy a day in 
the woods, tell why. 

Tell about anything else that interests you 
in this picture. 

3 
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Lesson 2 

The Sentence 
FORDING THE STREAM 

Look at the picture on the opposite page. 
You are thinking something about what you see. 

Think where the children live! 

Think where they are going. 

Think why they ford the stream. 

No one but yourself knows just what you are 
thinking. If you want others to know what you 
think, you must tell or express your thoughts. 

If you tell your thought in words, you use 
a sentence. 

The thought is not the same as the sentence. 
The thought is made up of ideas and the sentence 
is composed of words. The thought is an act of 
the mind. We cannot see it or hear it. 

The sentence may be spoken, or written, or 
printed so that we may hear and see it. 

Think about the following things and ex- 
press each thought in a sentence. 

Tell what the children are doing. Tell how they en- 
joy this kind of a ride. Where do you think they have 
been ? 

Who is on the second horse? What time of day do 
you think it is? 

The words which you use to express a thought 
are called a sentence. 
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Lesson 3 

Kinds of Sentences Used 
WHAT THEY SAID 

Imagine that you heard the children in the pic- 
ture talking. 

As you tell what you think they said, your 
teacher will write each sentence on the blackboard. 

Tell what the little girl said about the big 
horse. 

Tell what her sister said about riding horse- 
back. 
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What question did she ask her brother about 
the depth of the water? 

What did the boy ask the little girl about ^ 
being afraid? 

He wanted her to hold on to the older girl. 
What did he say to her? 

The man wanted the children to guide the 
horse carefully. What did he teW them to do? 

Tell what the fisherman said when he saw a 
fine fish near his hook. 

Tell how he expressed his disappointment 
.when it was frightened away. 

Notice that the first two sentences that have 
been written on the blackboard simply state some- 
thing that is thought. 

Each of the next two sentences asks a question. 

The next two sentences require something to 
be done or express commands. 

The last two sentences express surprise or some 
other strong feeling. 

SOMETHING TO COPY AND LEARN 

O sweet September! thy first breezes bring 
The dry leafs rustle and the squirrel's laughter, 
The cool, fresh air, whence health and vigor 

spring. 
And promise of exceeding joy hereafter. 

— George Arnold. 
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Lesson 4 

Kinds of Sentences Named 
AN EXERCISE 

In the following sentences tell which state 
something, which ask questions, which express 
commands and which express strong feeling. 

Notice the different kinds of punctuation at 
the close of the sentences. 

1. I saw you in the woods yesterday. 

2. You had some pretty flowers. 

3. Where did you get them ? 

4. What was in the covered basket ? 

5. See what a big cocoon I found. 

6. You must not pinch it. 

7. Here comes Helen! 

8. Oh, what big apples she has ! 

A sentence which gives information or tells 
something is a declarative sentence: 

A sentence which asks a question is an inter- 
rogative sentence. 

A sentence which requires something to be 
done or gives a command is an imperative sen- 
tence. 

A sentence which expresses surprise, joy or 
any other strong feeling is an exclamatory sen- 
tence. 
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Lesson 5 

A7t Exercise in Oral Sentence Making 
THE CHILDREN'S LOAD 

Tell in declarative sentences where these chil- 
dren have been; where they are going; who is driv- 
ing; why they drove through the stream; and how 
you think they like this kind of a ride. 

Give imperative sentences that the man may 
have used when the two smallest children were 
jumping about on the load; when he wanted them 
to hold on to the hayfork ; and when he wanted the 
dog to keep quiet. 
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Give interrogative sentences that you would use 
i^ asking these children about their names; their 
homes; what they .did in the hayfield; and other 
things that they do in the country. 

Imagine yourself on the load of hay. What ex- 
clamatory sentences would you use to show how 
you enjoyed the ride ; how you felt about the danger 
of falling off; that you thought the water deep in 
the stream; that you were glad when safely out of 
the water ; and that you were grateful to the farmer 
for a pleasant ride? 

Lesson 6 

Sentence Writing 
A DAY OUT OF DOORS 

Look at the sentences on page 7. Tell the 
kind of a mark used at the close of a declarative 
sentence; an imperative sentence; an interroga- 
tive sentence; an exclamatory sentence. 

With what kind of a letter does each sentence 
begin? 

In writing or printing, every sentence should 
begin with a capital letter. 

A declarative sentence should close with a pe- 
riod (.). 
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An imperative sentence should close with a 
period (.). 

An interrogative sentence should close with 
an interrogation point or question mark (?). 

An exclamatory sentence should close with an 
exclamation mark (!)- 

Think of some day you have spent out of doors. 

Think about each of the following things and 
write a sentence to express each thought. 

Begin each sentence with a capital letter and 
tlose each sentence with the proper mark of punc- 
tuation. 

• 

1. Tell where you went. 

2. Who went with you? 

3. What did you do? 

4. Tell about something that you Saw. 

5. Tell what you heard. 

6. What did you enjoy most? 

Tell what kind of sentences you have written. 

Write an exclamatory sentence which will shozv 
that you were surprised or very much interested in 
something that you sazv. 

Write an imperative sentence which you might 
have used in giving some direction to a companion. 

Write an interrogative sentence that you would 
use to ask about something you saw or heard. 
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Lesson 7 

An Exercise in Oral Expression 
A LAUGHING SONG 

\^7HEN the green woods laugh with the voice 

of joy 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by; 
When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 
And the green hills laugh with the noise of it; 

When the meadows laugh with a lively green, 
And the grasshopper laughs in the merry scene, 
When Mary and Susan and Emily 
With their sweet round mouths sing, " Ha, ha, he ! *' 

When 'the painted birds laugh in the shade, 
Where our table with cherries and nuts is spread. 
Come live and be merry and join with me 
To sing the sweet chorus of " Ha, ha, he ! '* 

— William Blake. 

Read this poem through. 
What invitation is given in the last two lines? 
Why are we asked to be merry and sing ? 
If you have ever heard any of the laughter spoken 
of in this poem, tell about it. 
Tell where you heard it. 
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At what season of the year are such sounds heard ? 

If yoii should join in this chorus, tell what you 
would do. 

The author of this poem thought about a number 
of things that laugh. 

In order to tell his thoughts about them he had to 
give them names. Find all the names that he used. 

Notice that the particular or proper names, Mary, 
Susan and Emily begin with capital letters. 

Copy this poem neatly. Make a list of all the things 
that are said to laugh and learn to spell each word. 

Lesson 8 

The Use of Capital Letters in Writing Proper 
Names^ 

THE SURNAME AND THE GIVEN NAME 

Write the full name of the author of the' poem, 
" A Laughing Song." 

With what kind of a letter do you begin each 
word in the name? 

The last name or family name of a person is 
called the surname. 

The first name or name given to a person is 
called the given name or the Christian name. 

Each word in a particular or proper name 
should begin with a capital letter. 
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Write complete sentences telling each of the fol- 
lowing things: 

1. Your family name, or surname. 

2. Your given or Christian name. 

3. Your father's full name. 

4. The name of the place where you live or the 

postoffice where you get your mail. 

5. The name of the school which you attend. • 

6. The name of your teacher. 

7. The names of two classmates with whom you 

would like to take a walk in the country. 

8. The name of some city you would like to visit. 

9. The name of some great hero. 

10. The name of your favorite story book. 

♦ 

Lesson g 

A Review 
Use of Capital Letters in Writing Titks .of Respect 
A BOY WHO LIKED PLAY 
WOKE before the morning, 
I was happy all the day, 
I never said an ugly word. 
But smiled and stuck to play. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

When Robert Louis Stevenson was a boy his 
home was in a city in Scotland called Edinburgh. 
He was not a strong boy but he loved play, and 
used to think of many ways of having a good time. 
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In the summer-time he went to visit his grand- 
father in the country and there he spent most of 
his time out of doors. He played in the woods 
and in the garden ; he climbed in the hayloft ; he 
ran in the meadows; and the good country air 
and lively exercise helped him to grow stronger. 

When he grew to be a man, Mr. Stevenson re- 
membered the happy times of his childhood, and 
wrote verses about them that we all like to read.^ 
In these verses he tells about many things that he 
did in the. country, but he often tells about the games 
he played indoors in the winter, too. You may read 
about one of these in Lesson 12. 

Copy and learn the stanza at the head of this 
lesson. 

Tell the author's surname. 

Tell his given or Christian name. 

The term Mr. is used with the author's name 
in this lesson. Such a term used with any name to 
show respect, courtesy or distinction, is called a 
title. 

Some of the most common titles are used as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. with the name of a man. 

Mrs. with the name of a married woman. 

Miss with the name of an unmarried woman. 

Doctor with the name of a physician. 
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Professor with the name of a teacher of a special sub- 
ject. 

Reverend with the name of a clergyman. 

Every title of respect, courtesy, or distinction, 
written with the name of a person should begin 
with a capital letter. 

Lesson lo 

The. Use of the Period Following Abbreviations and 
Initial Letters 

ABBREVIATIONS AND INITIAL LETTERS 

In the list of titles given in the last lesson, no- 
tice that the titles Mr. and Mrs. are each followed 
by a period. 

The term Mr. is a shortened form of the word 
Mister. The term Mrs. is a shortened form of 
the word Mistress. Such a shortened form stand- 
ing for a whole word is called an abbreviation and 
"is followed by a period. 

The titles Mr. and Mrs. are always written in 
this shortened or abbreviated form, and it is often 
convenient and proper to abbreviate other titles. 
If a person's full name is not written, it is better 
not to abbreviate the title, and in the body of a 
composition an abbreviated title should never be 
used apart from the name of a person. 
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In order to save time and space, abbreviations 
are used in writing addresses and dates, but no part 
of an address or part of a date should be written in 
an abbreviated form in the body of a composition. 

Instead of writing a person's full name, the first 
or initial letter is often used. Initials should not be 
used when they might cause confusion or misunder- 
standing as to the person meant, or when such a 
shortening of another's name might seem to show 
a lack of respect or courtesy. 

The shortened form of a word is called an ab- 
breviation. 

Every abbreviation should be followed by a 
period. 

An initial letter is always followed by a pe- 
riod. 

The following abbreviations are used most com- 
monly. Copy and learn this list, and for others look 
on page ooo. 

Mr. Mister Jan. January 

Mrs. Mistress Feb. February 

Dr. Doctor Apr. April 

Prof. Professor Aug. August 

Supt. Superintendent Sept. September 

St. Street Oct. October 

Av. or Ave. Avenue Nov. November 
Co. County or Company Dec. December 
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HAPPY TIMES 



Ellsley 



Lesson n 

A Reviezv 
HAPPY TIMES 

Tell what the children in this picture are doing. 
In what kind of a place are they playing? 

On what are they riding? 

What kind of sentences have you used in tell- 
ing these three things ? 

Think of a name for each child. Who is the 
driver ? 
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Tell some of the imperative sentences that he 
may use in speaking to the other children or to his 
horse. 

Who are having a ride? Give ^the dog a 
name. 

Tell how capital letters should be used in writ- 
ing these names. 

If you think the children are enjoying their play, 
tell why. 

Give some of the exclamatory sentences that 
they are likely to use. 

How far do you think they will journey in this 
way? 

Tell what the children on the bridge are doing. 

What do you think they would like to do? Is 
there room for them on the log? 

What questions do you think they want to ask? 
What kind of sentences would they use? 

Tell how capital letters and punctuation marks 
should be used in writing each kind of sentence. 

Write three sentences of each kind. 

Begin and end each sentence properly. 

Be sure that you know how to spell correctly 
each word that you use. 

Write as well as you can and keep your pa- 
per neat in every way. 
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Lesson 12 

The Use of Capital Letters in Writing Titles 

A GOOD PLAY 

\ Jl 7E built a ship upon the stairs 

All made of the back-bedroom chairs, 
And filled it full of sofa-pillows 
To go a-sailing on the billows. 

We took a saw and several nails, 
And water in the nursery pails ; 
And Tom. said, " Let us also take 
An apple and a slice of cake," 
Which was enough for Tom and me 
To go a-sailing on, till tea. 
We sailed along for days and days 
And had the very best of plays ; 
But Tom fell out and hurt his knee, 
. So there was no one left but me. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Read this poem. Tell the story of this play in your 
owm words. 

What proper name is found in this poem? 

Who is the author of the poem? 

What is the title of the poem? 

Look at the title of the poem in Lesson 7. Find the 
title of some story. 

Notice the title of this book. 
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In each title what words begin with capital letters? 
Write five titles of books, stories, papers, or maga- 
zines and use capital letters correctly. 

The first word, and every important word in 
the title should begin with a capital letter. 

Lesson 13 

Written Exercise 
WHAT WE PLAYED 

In this exercise he careful to 

1. Begin each sentence with a capital letter. 

2. End each sentence with the proper mark. 

3. Begin each proper name with a capital let- 

ter. 

4. Begin the first word and every important 

word of the title with a capital letter. 

Think about some play you have enjoyed and 
write its name for the title of your paper. 

Write declarative sentences to tell about the fol- 
lowing things: 

1. What did you play? 

2. Who played with you? 

3. What part did you take in the play? Tell why 

you took that part. 

4. Where did you play? 

5. How long did the play last? 

6. Tell what you liked best about the play. 
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Lesson 14 

Use of Capital Letters in Writing Poetry 

WHITE BUTTERFLIES 
PLY, white butterflies, CFUt to sea, 

Frail, pale wings for the wind to try, 
Small white wings that we scarce can see, 

Fly! 
Some fly light as a laugh of glee, 
Some fly soft as a long, low sigh; 
All to the haven where each would be. 
Fly! 
— Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Write this poem neatly. 

Notice all the marks of punctuation, and the capital 
letters, and try to make your work correct in every way. 
Write the title of the poem and the author's name. 
With what kind of a letter does each line of the 
poem begin? 

Each line of poetry should begin with a cap- 
ital letter. 

Lesson 15 

An Exercise in Oral Expression 
SUMMER DAYS 
\17INTER is cold-hearted; 
Spring is yea-and-nay; 
Autumn is a weather cock 
Blown every way: 
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Summer days for me 

When every leaf is on its tree. 

When Robin's not a beggar, 

And Jenny Wren's a bride, 
And larks hang singing, singing, singing, 

Over the wheat-fields wide. 

And anchored lilies ride. 
And the pendulum spider 

Swings from side to side. 

And blue-black beetles transact business. 

And gnats fly in a host, 
And furry caterpillars hasten 

That no time be lost, 
And moths grow fat and thrive, . 
And lady-birds arrive. 

Before green apples blush. 

Before green nuts embrown. 
Why, one day in the country 

Is worth a month in town. 

Is worth a day and a year 
Of the dusty, musty, lag-last fashion 

That days drone elsewhere. 

— Christina G, Rossetti, 

Tell which season the author of this poem likes best. 
What is said about winter: about spring? 
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Tell what autumn is called. 

Make complete sentences to tell what the author says 
about each of the following things: 
Robin blue-black beetles 

Jenny Wren gnats 

larks furry caterpillars 

anchored lilies moths 

the pendulum spider lady-birds 

When do green apples blush, and green nuts em- 
brown? 

Tell about something that would be pleasant to do in 
a town or city. 

What is said about .ow^ day in the country? 

Read the above poem aloud. Try to pronounce each 
word distinctly. 

Practice saying distinctly such words as singing, talk- 
ing, writing, thinkings going, and other words that end 
in ing. 

In speaking or reading try to say your words dis- 
tinctly and do not omit any part of them. 

Lesson i6 

The Use of the Hyphen 
. COMPOUND WORDS 
Notice that the word, cold-hearted, in the first 
line of the poem, " Summer Days," is made by join- 
ing two words. Find other words in the poem that 
are made in the same way. These are called com- 
pound words. The mark (-) used to connect the 
two words is called a hj^hen. 
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The hyphen is also used in writing when we need 
to divide a word at the end of a Hne. It is placed 
after the syllable or part of the word that is at the 
end of a line, and shows that the rest of the word 
is on the next line. If we wish to write a word 
showing its parts or syllables, we use the hyphen be- 
tween them. A word of one syllable cannot be di- 
vided. A word must never be divided except at the 
end of a syllable. 

Tell the number of syllables in each word of the 
list given below, and tell how each word might be 
divided. 



robin 


lily 


cherry 


beetle 


sparrow 


clover 


tomato 


cricket 


woodpecker 


daisy 


walnut 


grasshopper 


pigeon 


buttercup 


pumpkin 


dragon-fly 


eagle 


dandelion 


chestnut 


spider 



Learn to write these words. Find examples 
of the use of the hyphen in this lesson. 

A hyphen is used to mark the division of a 
word at the end of a line. 

A hyphen is used between the parts of a word 
when its division into syllables is shown. 

A hj^hen is used between the parts of a com- 
pound word. 
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Lesson 17 

An Oral Review 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR 

Tell what this little girl has in her hands. 

Tell what is on the edge of the bowl. 

What is the little girl. doing? 

Why does she keep so still? 

What do you think the butterfly wants ? 

Tell how you think the little girl likes her visitor. 

What kind of a sentence have you used in tell- 
ing each of these things ? 

If the little girl's playmates should see her vis- 
itor, tell some of the exclamatory sentences that they 
might use to express their surprise or pleasure. 

If they did not want to frighten the butterfly 
away, tell some of the commands they might give 
one another. What kind of a sentence would each 
command be? 

Give some* of the interrogative sentences that 
the children might use in finding out where the lit- 
tle girl first saw the butterfly; what she then did; 
how the butterfly came to the bowl ; and what it did 
there. 




AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR 



From a photograph 
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Lesson i8 

A Written Lesson 

Select one of the following topics on which you 
would like to write. 

Before beginning to write, read all the ques- 
tions and directions given under the topic you have 
chosen and think what you would like to tell. 

When you are ready to write, be sure to express 
each thought in a complete sentence. 

Be careful to begin each sentence with a capital 
letter, and to end each one with the right mark. 

Be sure you know how to spell correctly each 
word that you use. 

If you need to divide a word at the end of a 
line, be sure to make the division at the syllables 
and use the hyphen properly. 

I. Birds. 

I. Think about some bird you have seen. Tell 

how . it looked. 
2^ Tell where you saw it. 

3. Tell what you can about its nest. 

4. What kind of food did it eat? 

5. Tell where it got its food. 

6. If birds are not beggars in summer, tell why. 

7. What bird's song do you like the most? 

8. Tell the most interesting thing you have no- 

ticed about any bird. . 
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9. Write any question about birds that you wish 
to ask. 

II. Wild Flowers. 

1. Name two or three wild flowers that blossom 

in the summer. 

2. Tell which one you like best. 

3. Tell what you can about its color and shape. 

Do you see many of this flower? 

4. In what kind of a place does it like to grow? 

5. If you have seen any insects upon it or near 

it, tell what they were. 

6. Tell what they were after. 

7. Do you know the seed of this flower? 

8. If you do not know the wild flowers, tell about 

those you have geen in gardens, houses or 
parks. 

III. Insects. 

1. Think of any insect you have ever seen at 

• work. 

2. Tell what you saw it doing. 

3. Tell where it was. 

4. Tell all you can about the home of this insect. 

5. What does it eat? ^ 

6. How does it move from place to place? 

7. What enemies or dangers does it avoid? 

8. Tell of any way in which it protects itself. 

9. What becomes of this insect when summer is 

over ? 
ID. Write a question that you would like to have 
answered about some insect. 
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Lesson 19 

A Story to be Read and Told 

ROBERT BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 

Ayr ANY, many years ago, when the brave Robert 
Bruce was ruler of Scotland, the King of 
England determined to conguer the Scottish people 
anci add their country to his own dominions. He 
marched into Scotland with a great army to take 
possession of the land, but Robert Bruce and his fol- 
lowers met him, and there was hard and cruel fight- 
ing. The Scottish soldiers were full of courage, but 
they were few in numbers and were defeated in 
many battles. At last their army was scattered, and 
Robert Bruce himself was forced to hide among 
the mountains of his own country. 

One day Bruce went into an old barn for shelter 
from the rain. He felt lonely, and as he thought of 
his troubles, grew more and more discouraged. He 
feared that he could never conquer his enemies, and 
felt that he was almost ready to give up trying. 
Just then he noticed a little spider. It was trying 
to fasten its thread to a high beam. Time after time 
it tried, and each time it failed. 

The brave and earnest can learn from very small 
things and Bruce watched to see what the spider 
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would do. He counted until it had failed six times, 
and then he thought it would surely give up. But 
it did not. It carefully began the seventh attempt, 
and he eagerly watched to see the result. This time 
the spider met success and Bruce determined that 
he, too, would keep on trying until he had overcome 
his difficulties. He made careful plans, and s^t mes- 
sengers to gather together his scattered army. He 
met his soldiers cheerfully, and renewed their hope 
and courage. After a time they again fought the 
English army, and won so great a victory that their 
enemy was driven from the land. Robert Bruce 
never forgot how he had' been taught to try again. 

// at first you don't succeed, try, try again. 

Read this story silently. 

Think it over carefully so that you can tell it to others. 

Think how Robert Bruce came to.be hiding in. the 
mountains; where he went for shelter; how he was feel- 
ing; what he saw; what he thought about it; what he de- 
termined to do; what he did; how he helped his soldiers; 
what they did ; what lesson Robert Bruce remembered. 

Try to be ready to tell the story in your own words. 

Keep the order of -the story ; do not omit important 
parts ; do not repeat parts ; do not use unnecessary words ; 
as, andj then, or and then, to connect sentences and parts 
of the story. Try not to hesitate; keep your thoughts 
on the story you wish to tell. 
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Lesson 20 

An Oral Exercise 
A HUMBLE BALLOONIST 
" I ^HERE is a noiseless spinner, dark and small, 

Her house a curled leaf or a tuft of heather; 
She lives alone within her silken hall. 

Or at her window sits in sunny weather. 

Perchance there comes a time of wind and rain 
That fills and tips the meadow lily's chalice, 

And brims the hollows of the grassy plain. 
And makes an island of the spinner's palace. 

What does she then ? Discouraged not at all 

She spies beyond the flood some favored highland; 

And now she plans within her silken hall 
A way by which to leave the flooded island. 

She throws a web upon the air and soon 

Tis caught and lifted by the willing breezes. 

Then freed from trouble in her light balloon, 
Our spinner travels wheresoe'er she pleases. 

The fairy gentlefolk her car may borrow 

When they would go a journey through the sky. 

Keep watch. Perhaps today, perhaps tomorrow. 
You may behold them drifting, drifting by. 

—Edith M. Thomas. 
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Read this poem carefully and be ready to tell in 
your own words what it is about; where the spinner 
lives; what she does; what happens when there is a 
storm; what she does then; how she travels; and who 
may borrow her car. 

Be ready to tell about any such spinner that you 
have seen in your own garden, or about any light threads 
you have seen drifting in the air. 

Find each word in the following list at the end of 
some line of the poem : small, heather, rain, chalice, all, 
highland, soon, breezes, borrow, sky. 

In the same stanza with each, at the end of another 
line, find a word which sounds like or that rhymes with 
these given words. 

Write the words of the above list in a column and 
opposite each write the word that rhymes with it. 

Be ready to pronounce distinctly the words that 
sound alike in the two lists. 

Learn to spell all of these words. 
Copy and learn this poem, 

THE WIND 

WHO has seen the w^ind? 
Neither I nor you: 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through ! 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I : 

But when the trees bow down* their heads, 

The wind is passing by. 

— Christina Rossetti. 




"NO THOROUGHFARE 



Ellsley 
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Lesson 21 

A Lesson in Written Expression 
NO THOROUGHFARE 

Look carefully at the picture and notice 
where the children are standing; the position of 
their arms; and the expression of their faces. 

From which direction do you think the dbg has 
come, and why is he looking around? Observe 
the shadows of the dog and children and think 
what causes the shadow that you see in the fore- 
ground. 

The word, thoroughfare, means a passage from 
one place to another or a way open to the public. 

Think what these children are trying to do, and 
see if you like the name, " No Thoroughfare ", for 
this picture. 

Write complete sentences to tell each of the fol- 
lowing things, being careful to think what yon 
wish to sSay in each sentence before you begin to 

write it. 

1. Where these children have come from. 

2. How they came through the wheat-field. 

3. What they saw at the edge of the field. 

4. What they wanted to do. 

5. How they tried to bar the path. 

6. What the dog's master wants him to do. 

7. What the chiklren think about it. 

8. What will happen at last. 
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Lesson 22 

Contractions 

THE MILK-WEED BABIES 

p\AINTY milk-weed babies 

Wrapped in cradles green; 
Rocked by Mother Nature, 
Fed by hands unseen. 

Brown coats have the darlings, 

Slips of milky white, 
And wings — ^but that's a secret, — 

They're folded out of sight. 

The cradles grow so narrow, 

What will the babies do? 
They'll only grow the faster 

And look up towards the blue. 

And now they've found the secret. 
They're flying through the air. 

They've left the cradles empty, — 
Do milk- weed babies care? 

Have you ever seen milkweed pods? What are the 
milkweed babies spoken of in this poem ? 

What are the cradles? 

Tell what you can about the way the babies were fed 
and rocked. 
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* 

Describe the dress of the babies. 

Can you tell what secret was folded away from 
their sight at first? When did they find the secret and 
what did they do? 

Tell how far you think they will joymey, and what 
will happen at the journey's end. 

If you think they will ever return, tell why you 
think so, and tell how you think they will appear. 

In the first line of the fourth stanza of this poem, 
" The Milkweed Babies ",^ find the word, they've. 

This word is made by contracting or shortening the 
words, they have. 

Find the same contraction again in this stanza. 

Notice that an apostrophe (') is used in place of the 
letters omitted. 

Find any other words in this poem that are shortened 
or contracted. 

Tell how the omission of letters is shown. 

The following contractions are often used. Write 
each contraction, and after it place the word or words 
from which it is made. 



Vm 


we'll 


isn't • 


can't 


they've 


rii 


youVe 


hasn't 


don't 


they'll 


Fve 


you're 


aren't 


shan't 


they're 


it's 


'tis 


ne'er 


couldn't 


that's 


Fd 


o'er 


e'en 


wouldn't 


where'er 



People used to say, / zvoll not, instead of, / will not. 
We still use the contraction of woll not in the word, 
won't. 

The contraction of any word or words is 
shown by using an apostrophe in place of the let- 
ters omitted. 
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Lesson 23 

The Oral Expression of Observations 

WEEDS AND WILD PLANTS* 

OEPTEMBER may be described as the month of 
tall weeds: Where they have been suffered to 
stand, along fence corners, by roadsides, and in for- 
gotten corners, red-root, burdock, pig-weed, rag- 
weed, vervain, goldenrod, elecampane, thistles, net- 
tles, asters, etc. — how they lift themselves up as if 
not afraid to be seen now. They are all outlaws, 
every man's hand is against them, yet they are com- 
paratively safe, and ragged and dusty like the com- 
mon tramps they are, they form one of the charac- 
teristic features of the early fall. 

— John Burroughs, 

Tell which of the weeds mentioned in this selection 
you know. 

Name as many others as you can. 

Tell where you have seen them growing. 

Tell why you think they are not afraid to be seen at 
this time of year. 

Why are they called outlaws ? In what way is every 
man's hand against them? 

How are they able to hold their own in such large 
numbers ? 

Look at the plants that grow by any roadside that 

* From " Autumn Tides." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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yoti pass or in any vacant lot you know, and notice the 
\^ay that they grow and the number of seeds they bear. 

Tell ways in which the seeds of these plants are 
scattered and make lists of seeds scattered in each way. 

If you know of any use that is made of any of these 
plants, tell about it. 

Write a list of all the names of the weeds and wild 
plants you knozv and learn to spell them. 

Lesson 24 

Study of a Selection and Oral Discussion 

A STORY OF HARVEST TIME- 

OEFORE the sun had risen above the hills, and 
while yet the dew lingered on the grass, the 
harvesters were at their work. With their hook- 
shaped sickles they cut the grain, handful by hand- 
ful, and laid it in uneven swaths upon the ground ; 
and as they kept time with one another they chanted 
a song of thanksgiving and praise to the sender of 
the harvest, the giver of good gifts, the Lord of 
earth and sky. After them came the boys and young 
men who had not learned to handle the sickle, — 
some to gather the swaths up into bundles and 
others to bind the bundles into sheaves. 

Following these were the gleaners, the poor peo- 
ple of the village, and the strangers who were with- 
out homes in the land ; for it was a law of that coun- 
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try that all the loose grain that was upon the ground 
and all that was left uncut by the reapers should be- 
long to the needy and homeless. 

— James Baldwin. 

Read this selection over carefully. 

What do the words, above the hills, help you to pict- 
ure? 

Tell how the sky would look before tlie sun had 
risen. 

How would the air feel? 

What sounds would you hear? 

Do you think the harvesters noticed these things? 

Describe the way in which the grain was cut. 

Tell how the reapers kept time with one another. 

In what way may the chanting of a song have helped 
them ? 

Why was the song one of thanksgiving and praise? 

Describe the work of the young men and boys. 

Tell who the gleaners were in this country. 

What did they do? Tell what the law of the coun- 
try gave to them. 

What do you think about such a law? 

Practice saying distinctly the following words and 
other words that end in d or ed: 

lingered ground bind 

learned bound find 

laid sound kind 

Write iive sentences telling things that you see and 
hear early in the morning, ' 
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Lesson 25 

An Exercise tn Written Expression 
HARVESTING 

Read the directions and questions given under 
each of the following topics. 

Choose one of the topics to write about. 

Think over the things that you can tell about the 
topic, and try to arrange them in a good order. 

Let the questions and directions help you as 
much as possible, but try to tell other things that 
you know, and make the whole interesting for others 
to read. 

Remember to write complete sentences, and to 
use capital letters and punctuation marks correctly. 

I. Harvesting. 

Think of the harvesting of some grain in this 

country that you have seen or heard about. 
Tell how you found out about the harvesting of 

the grain that you are thinking about. 
Compare this way of cutting grain with that 

described in the previous lesson. 
Tell what is done with it after it is cut 
Tell how it is stored. 

What do we use that comes from the grain ? 
Do gleaners follow after reapers in the harvest 

fields in this country? 
Give any reasons that you can think of for the 

difference in the harvest customs in this coun- 
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try and those described in the selection in 
Lesson 24. 

II. Some Plant Products. 

Tell about the part we use from each of the 
following plants: 

wheat rye - rice 

oats buckwheat flax 

corn barley. hemp 

Tell anything you can about how any one of these 
plants is prepared for the market. 

Tell how it is put up or stored for use. 

For what is it used ? 

How- is it measured or sold? 

Tell about the journey it has to make to reach 
the market where you see it. 

Learn to spell the words in the above list. 

Lesson 26 

The Study and Discussion of a Picture 
THE GLEANER 

Where has this girl been? 

Tell what you think she has been doing. De- 
scribe her dress. What is she carrying? 

Tell where you think she is going. 

If you see anything in the picture to make you 
think that she is pleased with her day's work, tell 
about it. 

If you think she often does such work, tell why 
you think so. 




THE GLEANER 



Jules Briton 
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Tell what you see in the background of this pic- 
ture. , 

Do you think there have been other workers in 
the field? 

Tell what you like best about this picture. 

Lesson 27 

Use of Capital Letters in Writing the Names of 
Months and Days of the Week 
THE APPLE* 
^ I ^HE apple is the commonest and yet the most 
varied and beautiful of fruits. A dish of them 
is as becoming to the centre-table in winter as was 
the vase of flowers in the summer, — a bouquet of 
spitzenbeVgs and greenings and northern spies. A 
rose when it blooms, the apple is a rose when it 
ripens. It pleases every sense to which it can be ad- 
dressed, — the touch, the smell, the sight, the taste, 
and when it falls in the still October days it pleases 
the ear. It is a call to a banquet, it is a signal that 

the feast is ready. 

— John Burroughs, 

Read this selection and tell if you agree with what 
it says. 

See if you can find the reason why the apple is 
called a rose when it blooms. 



From " Sharp Eyes." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Tell the kind of apple you like best and describe its 
appearance. 

Look at apples in the markets and learn to name, 
and describe as many varieties as you can. 

How are apples gathered and put up for market? 

If you have ever helped to gather apples, tell about 
it. 

Tell about the uses that are made of apples. 

How are they preserved or stored for winter use? 

In what month are apples usually gathered where yeu 
live? 

What month is named in this selection? 

Find the names of four months in the preceding les- 
son. 

Notice that names of the months of the year 
begin with capital letters. The months of the year 
are: « 



January 


May 


September 


February 


June 


October 


March 


July 


November 


April 


August 


December 



The following lines may help yon to remember 
how the months vary in length: 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November; 
February has tw^enty-eight alone, 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Excepting leap-year — that's the time 
When February's days are twenty-nine. 
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The names of the days of the week are: 

Sunday 

Monday Thursday 

Tuesday Friday 

Wednesday Saturday 

In writing or printing, the name of a month 
and the name of a day of the week should always 
begin with a capital letter. 

For Writing 

The autumn months are, September, October and 
November. Tell about some of thje things you like to 
do in the autumn. 

Name the months in each of the other seasons. 

Tell which season you like best and why you like it. 
Tell some of the things that are seen out of doors ; the 
work that is done; the games that you play; or what- 
ever you think is most interesting about the season. 

Write complete sentences and try to spell, tise capital 
letters and punctuation marks correctly. 

Lesson 28 

A Talk about a Poem 

THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE-TREE 

/^^OME, let us plant the apple-tree. 

Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
Then gently lay the roots and ,there 
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Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o'er them tenderly, 

As round the sleeping infant's feet 

We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 
So plant we the apple-tree. 

What plant we in this apple-tree? 

Buds, which the breath of 'summer days 

Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 

Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 

Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest; 

We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour; 
A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple-tree. 

What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs, 
To load the May wind's restless wings, 
When, from the orchard row he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl's silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple-tree. 

What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
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And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, ^hen gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come with cries of glee. 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bpd to those who pass. 

At the foot of the apple-tree. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

What commands are given in the first stanza of this 
poem? 

What does the apostrophe show in the word, o'er? 

Tell in your own words how the tree should be 
planted. 

With what interrogative sentence does each of the 
other three stanzas begin? 

What things are named in the second stanza in an- 
swer to that question? 

Tell in your own words what each of these things is 
for. Tell another name for the thrtish with crimson 
breast. 

Where will the sweets spoken of in the third stanza 
come from? 

Who will enjoy their fragrance? How will it be car- 
ried ? 

What other uses of the blossoms are told about in 
this stanza? 

What does the last stanza tell about the way in 
which the fruits of the apple-tree grow and ripen ? 

Tell where the children seek for the ripe apples. 

How do they know, where the apples are? 
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If you have ever found apples in such a place, tell 
about it. 

Make a list of all the things naftied in this poem 
that come from the apple-tree and learn to spell each 
word in the list. 



Lesson 29 

The Use of the Apostrophe 

OCTOBER'S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER 

SUNS and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hoiir 
October's bright blue weather. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson. 



o 



Notice that the word, October's, in this stanza 
ends with an apostrophe and the letter s ('s). This 
form of the word is used to show ownership or pos- 
session. It tells to what month the weather be- 
longs. 

Find words in the first and third stanzas of the 
poem, ''The Planting of the Apple-tree," that 
have th^ possessive form. 

Tell what is owned in each case. 

Find two examples of the possessive form in 
the poem, "The-Little-red-apple-Tree," on page 50. 
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The form of a word is usually changed to 
show ownership or possession by adding the 
apostrophe and s ('s). 

If the word already ends- in s, the addition of 
the apostrophe and s sometimes makes the word 
difficult to speak or gives it a hissing sound that 
is unpleasant to the ear. In such words the s is 
often omitted and the apostrophe only is added to 
show ownership or possession. 

Notice the possessive form in each of the follow- 
ing expressions and practice speaking each distinct- 

iy- 

Use each of these expressions in a sentence. 

spider's web children's lessons 

lily's blossom women's voices 

book's cover men's work 

door's hinge • sheep's wool 

pencil's point deer's skin 

Francis' singing lilies' stems 

Thomas' story babies' cradles 

Agnes' scissors ladies' shawls 

Charles' studies factories' chimneys 

Santa Claus' sack fishes' scales 

Choose -five expressions from each of these lists 
and use ^ach in a written sentence. 

Try to make your written work correct and neat. 
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Lesson 30 

* How to Write the Words, I and O 

THE LITTLE-RED-APPLE-TREE 

T^HE Little-red-apple-Tree! 

O the Little-red-apple-Tree! 
When I was the little-est bit of a boy 

And you were a boy with me ! 
The blue bird's flight from the topmost boughs, 

And the boys up there so high 
That we rocked over the roof of the house 

And whooped as the winds went by! 

The Little-red-apple-Tree ! 

In the edge of the garden spot, 
Where the apples fell so lavishly 

Into the neighbor's lot: — 
So do I think of you alway, 

Brother of mine, as the tree, — 
Giving the ripest wealth of your love 

To the world as well as me. 

Ho! The Little-red-apple-Tree! 

Sweet as its juiciest fruit, 
Spanged on the palate spicily. 

And rolled o'er the tongue to boot. 
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Is the memory still and the joy 

Of the Little-red-apple-Tree, 
When I was the little-est bit of a boy, 

And you were a boy with me ! 

— James Whitcomb Riley, 

Read this poem and tell where the Little-red-apple- 
Tree grew. 

Tell about the good times the boys had swinging in 
the tree. 

When did these things happen? 

Read the last four lines of the second stanza and tell 
the kind of a man you think one of these boys became. 

Give an example of a man who has given the wealth 
of his love to the world. 

What does Mr. Riley say about the memory of this 
tree? 

What do you think gave him the most joy in this 
memory? 

Why did Mr. Riley use so many exclamation marks 
in writing his thoughts about the Little-red-apple-Tree? 

Find every place where a dash is used in this poem, 
and see if you can tell why it is used. 

Find / and O used as words in this poem. 

The dash is used to indicate a sudden change 
of thought. 

The words / and O should always be written 
with capital letters. 
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Lesson 31 

How to Write a Series 
RIPE AND UNRIPE FRUITS 

Apples, grapes, plums, peaches, pears, nuts and 
other fruits are green when not ripe. 

Many unripe fruits are hard, juiceless, sour, bit- 
ter, fuzzy, prickly or in some way unpleasant to 
touch or taste. 

Many fruits have a bright color, a pleasant odor 
or an agreeable taste when ripe. 

Fruits with bright colors may be easily seen. 

People, animals and birds like the pleasant 
odor and agreeable taste of ripe fruit. 

A list of words like the names of fruits in the 
first sentence of this lesson is called a series. 

Name the words that form a series in the sec- 
ond sentence. 

In the third sentence notice that the series is 
made of groups of words. 

Notice the punctuation mark placed after each 
word of the series except the -last. 

Find a series of names in Lesson 23. 

In writing, a comma should be placed after 
each word of a series except the last. 
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Lesson 32 

An Exercise in Oral Expression (Story Telling) 

FAIRY BREAD 

r^ OME up here, O dusty feet ! 

Here is fairy bread to eat, 
Here is my retiring room, 

Children, you may dine 
On the golden smell of broom 

And the shade of pine ; 

And when you have eaten well, 

Fairy stories hear and tell. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Tell what the children in this picture are doing. 

If you think they like the story, tell why you think 
so. 

Recall some story that your classmates might like to 
hear. 

Think it over carefully and be ready to tell it to the 
class. 

Try to speak distinctly; do not talk too fast; make 
all the class hear you; and try to make them like your 
story. 

Copy and learn the poem, '' Fairy Bread," 

Ip reading or reciting the poem be careful to speak 

all the words distinctly, especially those ending in ing 

and en. 




FAIRY STORIES 



From a photograph 
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Lesson 33 

A Written Exercise 

OBSERVATION OF FRUITS 

Write complete sentences *to tell each of the fol- 
lowing things, being careful to use the commas cor- 
rectly zvhen writing a series: 

Tell of any fruits you have found unpleasant to 
the taste when unripe. 

Mention fruits that have a pleasant odor when 
ripe. 

Mention fruits that have coverings that are not 
pleasant to touch. 

When do these coverings open or come off? 

What becomes of the fruits? 

Tell about any ways in which their seeds may 
be scattered. How may they become buried or 
planted ? 

Can you tell any way in which the bright colors 
and pleasant odors of ripe fruit may be of use to 
plants? 

Name fruits that you see in the markets or on 
fruit stands, that have bright colors or pleasant 
odors. 

Tell about any of these fruits that you have 
seen growing. 
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Lesson 34 

Reading and Oral Expression of Observations 

HOW SEEDS ARE SCATTERED 

TN a very large number of cases the diffusion of 
seeds is effected by animals. To this class belong 
the fruits and berries. In them an outer fleshy por- 
tion becomes pulpy and generally sweet, inclosing 
the seeds. It is remarkable that such fruits in order, 
doubtless, to attract animals, are, like flowers, 
brightly colored, — as, for instance, the Cherry, Cur- 
rant, Peach, Plum, Strawberry, Raspberry, Apple, 
and many others. This color, moreover, is not pres- 
ent in the unripe fruits, but is rapidly developed at 
maturity. 

In these instances of colored fruits, the fleshy 
edible part more or less surrounds the true seeds ; 
in others, the actual seeds themselves become edi- 
ble. In the former the edible part serves as a temp- 
tation to animals, in the latter, it is stored up for 
the use of the plant itself. When, therefore, the 
seeds themselves are edible, they are generally pro- 
tected by more or less hard and bitter envelopes, as, 
for instance, the Horse Chestnut, Beech, Spanish 
Chestnut, Walnut, etc. That these seeds are used 
as food by squirrels, and other animals, is, however, 
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by no means necessarily an evil to the plant, for the 
result is that they are often carried some distance 
and then dropped or stored up and forgotten, so 
that in this way they get carried away from the par- 
ent tree. 

— John Lubbock, 

Read what Mr. Lubbock says about fruits. 

Think of fruits that you have seen in orchards, vine- 
yards, gardens or markets. 

Name the brightly colored fruits that you know in 
addition to those mentioned in the first series in the 
selection. 

Tell how all these fruits look when unripe. 

Tell of things that might injure or destroy fruits. 

Can you tell of any way in which the absence of 
bright colors might be of advantage to unripe fruits? 

Name the fruits mentioned in the second series and 
add as many more of this kind as you know. 

Name five or more fruits of which the pulp is eaten 
and the seed left. 

* Name fruits of which the seed is eaten and the outer 
covering thrxDwn away. 

Tell how animals may help to plant such seeds. 

Tell of important food supplies that we use that are 
made from seeds. 

Write lists of fruits and seeds mentioned in the selec- 
tion, and add as many others as you can to each list. Be 
sure that you spell each word correctly. 
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Lesson 35 

The Paragraph 

PICCIOLA 

T N one of the great fortresses of France a noble- 
man by the name of Charney was once unjustly 
imprisoned. He was not allowed to have books, 
paper or pens, and there was ho one to whom he 
could speak except his jailer who brought him food 
and water and wood for his fire. He had nothing to 
do. From morning to night he had to stay in the 
small bare room, except when he could walk about 
and breathe the air in a httle paved courtyard, above 
whose stone walls he could see a bit of the sky. He 
felt that he was friendless and his heart was full of 
bitterness toward the whole world. 

While walking in the courtyard one spring 
morning, counting the paving stones as he had often 
done before, Charney noticed a little mound of earth 
rising between two of the stones. He looked care- 
fully and found that a seed had fallen there, and was 
beginning to grow. At first he thought little of this, 
but as the tiny plant pushed its stem upward and 
unfolded its tender green leaves he began to watch 
it closely from day to day. He had seen many beau- 
tiful plants in fine gardens, but he had never before^ 
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watched one as he. did this. When he saw its leaves 
turn toward the light or its blossoms close at even- 
ing, or its stem and branches bend so that they were 
not broken by the wind, he was filled with wonder. 
The little plant seemed very wise. With a few sticks 
saved from his firewood and straw from his bed he 
built a little shelter to protect it from accidents. 
He called it Picciola. He wanted to write many 
things about the plant, so he u'sed his fine white 
handkerchiefs for paper and a sharp stick dipped in 
blackened water for ink. Day by day the plant 
grew, and in watching and writing alDOUt its grow- 
ing leaves and blossoms the poor prisoner often for- 
got his loneliness and sorrow. 

Picciola had grown tall and beautiful, when one 
day Charney noticed its leaves drooping. He soon 
found out the' cause. The stem had grown so large 
that it was being hurt by the stones between which 
it grew. Its roots, too, were much crowded, and 
Charney knew that it would soon die unless it had 
more soil and room for growth. Of course he 
wanted the paving stones taken away at once. But 
no one dared to move one stone of the prison with- 
out an order from a high officer of the country. This 
they could not get, and it seemed as if the poor plant 
must die. Then Charney made up his mind to send 
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to Napoleon, the ruler of France, and ask him to 
have the stones moved. It was not at all pleasant to 
Charney to ask a favor from this man who had 
caused him to be put in prison, but he cared more for 
the plant than for his pride. He wrote the message 
on a handkerchief, and a way was found to send it 
to Napoleon. 

The answer to Charney's message was very slow 
in coming, for it was hard to reach the busy Napo- 
leon. The poor prisoner was very sad and unhappy, 
for the little plant had seemed like a friend. He put 
a bandage around the hurt stem and did all he could 
to help his Picciola. At last, as he was about to give 
up all hope of saving its life, a message came. The 
stone could be taken up. The plant was saved, and 
Charney felt fully repaid for all he had suffered. 
After a time Napoleon found that a man who cared 
for a little plant so much was not so bad as he had 
thought, and Charney was set free. . He went back 
to his own home, taking Picciola with him. He did 
not forget what he had learned from the plant, and 
was a happier man and more useful to the world. 

Read the story of Picciola through silently. 

Notice that all the sentences are arranged in groups 
or sections. 

If you read carefully you will see that all the sen- 
tences in one group tell one part of the story. 
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In this story the first section tells about Charney's 
condition when first imprisoned. 

Such a section of a written or printed composition 
is called a paragrj2ph. 

Notice that each paragraph begins on a new line, 
and that the first word i^ set in from the margin or in- 
dented. 

The division into paragraphs helps the reader to 
understand the way in which the writer thought out his 
subject. A good division of a subject will give but one 
main thought to a paragraph. 

By stating briefly the part of a story or topic told 
about in each paragraph, we have an outline that gives 
the main facts of the composition. 

Tell what each paragraph tells about in the story of 
Picciola. 

Look at " A Story of Harvest Time ", in Lesson 
24, and tell the topic of each paragraph. 

Choose some prose selection in your reading book, 
and study it to find the part of the subject that is told 
about in each paragraph. 

State the thing told about in each paragraph in a 
complete sentence. 

All the sentences relating to the same topic or part 
of a written composition should be put in one group 
called a paragraph. 

Each paragraph should begin on a new line 
and the first word should be indented or set in 
more than the usual distance from the margin. 
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A MERRY FELLOW IS HE 

Lesson 36 

An Exercise in Writing Paragraphs 

THE SQUIRREL 

A HOLE in a log is the squirrel's home, 
^^ And a merry fellow is he. 
He works all day from morn to night, 
As busy as busy can be. 

And when through the woods the strong wind blows 

He swings on the branch of a tree, 
Then low, low down on the ground he runs 

To find what his harvest may be. 

He gathers the acorns and seeds and nuts. 

All through the bright fall days. 
And when in the winter the snow lies deep 

In his warm nest he quietly stays. 

— Eleanor Smith. 
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Read this poem and think over all you have ever 
read or heard about squirrels. 

You may write what you can about them, arranging 
your work in paragraphs. 

In the first paragraph tell all that you can about the 
squirrel's food. Tell what he eats. 

How does he get at the kernel or meat of the nut ? 

Tell how he carries food that he wishes to hide or 
store up for the winter. 

What may cause him to drop or lose his load ? 

Tell where- he stores or hides his food. 

In the second paragraph tell all that you can about 
the squirrel's nest or honie. 

What difference is there between his summer and his 
winter home? 

Does he stay in his nest all the time in the winter? 

In the third paragraph tell what enemies the squirrel 
has. How does he protect himself from his enemies? 

If you have ever had or seen a tame squirrel, write 
another paragraph telling what about it interested you 
most. 

Lesson 37 

Incidents to be Read and Retold 
SOME THINGS I HAVE SEEN* 
T HAVE several times seen jays carry off chest- 
nuts and hide them here and there upon the 
ground. They put only one in a place, and covered it 
over with grass and leaves. Instead of, therefore, 
hoarding them up for future use, when the jay car- 

*.From " Signs and Seasons." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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ries them off he is really planting them. When the 
snows come these nuts are lost to him, even if he re- 
membered the hundreds of places where he had 
dropped them. 

The wild or native mice usually lay up stores in 
the fall in the shape of various nuts, grains and 
seeds, yet the provident instinct, as in the red squir- 
rel and the jay, seems only partially developed in 
them ; instead of carrying these supplies home, they 
hide them in the nearest convenient place. I have 
known them to carry a pint or more of hickory nuts 
and deposit them in a pair of boots standing in the 
corner of an outhouse. Near the chestnut trees they 
will fill little pockets or depressions in the ground 
with chestnuts; in a grainfield they will carry the 
grain under stones, under some cover beneath the 
cherry trees they will collect great numbers of 
cherry pits. Hence, when cold weather comes, in- 
stead of staying at home like the chipmunks, they 
gad about hither and thither, looking up their sup- 
plies. One may see their tracks on the snow every- 
where, in the woods, in the fields, and by the road- 
sides. — John Burroughs. 

Read this selection, telling how animals and birds 
have been known to plant seeds. 

Tell in your own words what the blue-jay did. 
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Tell how the wild mice planted seeds. 

Tell of other ways in which you think birds or ani- 
mals might carry seeds away from the place where they 
grew. 

If you have ever seen any animal hiding food, tell 
about it. 

Lesson 38 

The Use of the Comma in Direct Address 
O LADY MOON 

/^ LADY MOON, your horns *point toward the 

east : 
Shine, be increased ; 

O Lady Moon, your horns point toward the west: 
Wane, be at rest. -^Christina G. Rossetti. 

Tell what the moon is called in this selection. 

Tell what other name we give to the moon when its 
horns point toward the east. How often do we see the 
moon like this? 

The word, wane, means to grow less. 

Tell what seems to happen to the moon when its 
horns point toward the west. 

The Indians used to say, " Many moons ", when they 
wanted to tell how much time had passed. Tell what 
you think they meant. 

A little Indian boy named Hiawatha saw the shad- 
ows in the full moon, and said to his grandmother, 
"What is that, Nokomis?" 

And the good Nokomis answered : 
" Once a warrior, very angry. 
Seized his grandmother and threw her 
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Up into the sky at midnight, 
Right against the moon he threw her; 
'Tis her body that you see there." 
Tell any story that you know about what people 
think they see in the moon. 

In the first line in this lesson tell who is spoken to 
or addressed. 

Notice that the name of the one spoken to is sepa- 
rated from the rest of the sentence by the comma. 

The name of a person or thing addressed 
should be separated from the rest of the sentence 
by the comma. 

For Writing 

Write five sentences and in each one address one 
of your classmates or yotir teacher. 

Make some of your sentences declarative, some im- 
perative, and some interrogative. Copy and learn the 
following : 

ONE, TWO, THREE ! 

|NE,. two, three ! 
A bonny boat I see. 
A silver boat and all afloat 
Upon a rosy sea. * 

One, two, three ! 

The riddle tell to me. 

The moon afloat is the bonny boat, 

The sunset is the sea. 

— Margaret Johnson. 
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From a photograph 
THE HARVEST TIME IS COME 

Lesson 39 

A Review 
THE CORN SONG* 
TTEAP high the farmer's wintry hoard ! 

Heap high the golden corn ! 
No richer gift has autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn ! 

Let other lands, exulting, glean 

The apple from the pine, 
The orange from its glossy green. 

The cluster from the vine. 

We better love the hardy gift 

Our rugged vales bestow. 
To cheer us when the storm shall drift 

Our harvest fields with snow. 

From " Riverside Literature Series.** By permission of Houghton, Mifflin 
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Through vales of grass or meads of flowers 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 

We dropped the seed o'er hill and plain, 

Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from the sprouting grain 

The robber crows away. 

And through the long bright days of June, 

Its leaves grew long and fair, 
And waved in hot midsummer noon 

Its soft and yellow hair. 

And now, with autumn's moonlit eves, , 

Its harvest time is come. 
We pluck away the frosted leaves 

And bear the treasure home. 

—John G, WHittier. 

Read this poem through carefully and be ready to 
tell all that you can about the following: 

What is meant by a zvintry hoard? 

Name some other gifts that autumn has brought 
besides the corn. 

Why is the corn such a rich gift? 

Where do the fruits named in the second stanza 
grow? 

Which of them will grow where corn grows? 

Why is the corn called a hardy gift? 
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In what way does it cheer us when the fields are 
covered with snow? 

Tell in your own words when and how the ground 
was prepared for the planting of the corn. 

Tell when the seed was planted and how it was cared 
for while growing. 

When is the corn harvested? 

Which part of the corn plant was the treasure that 
was carried home by the harvesters? 

With what exclamatory sentence does this poem open? 
What feeling does it express? 

What word in the first stanza is written in the pos- 
sessive form ? 

Find another example of this in the last stanza. 

Notice where capital letters are used in this poem 
and give the reason for their use in each place. 

Copy and learn the first three stanzas of this poem. 

Lesson 40 

How to Write the Name of a Thing Personified 
GOLDEN-ROD* 

OPRING is the morning of the year, 
^ And summer is the noontide bright ; 
The autumn is the evening clear 
» That comes before the winter's night. 

And in the evening, everywhere, 
Along the roadsides, up and down, 

I see the golden torches flare 
Like lighted street-lamps in the town. 

* From " Little Folk Lyrics." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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I think the butterfly and bee, 

From distant meadows coming back, 

Are quite contented when they see 

These lamps along: the homeward track. 

But those who stay too late get lost ; 

For when the darkness falls about 
Down every lighted street the Frost 

Will go and put the torches out. 

— Frank Dempster Sherman. 

Read this poem carefully. 

In what way is spring like the morning? 

Tell which season is said to be like the noontide, and 
why. 

Give as- many reasons as you can for calling the 
autumn the evening. 

What are the golden torches that are seen in the 
evening of the year? 

What are they like? If you have ever seen such 
lamps, tell where you saw them. 

Why are the butterflies and bees contented when they 
see these lamps? 

What happens to those who stay out too late? 

Tell about some other things that the Frost does. 

In the last stanza the Frost is spoken of as if it were 
a person. 

When anything not a person is represented as if it 
were a person, it is said to be personified. 

Notice that the name of the thing personified is begun 
with a capital letter. 
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Find the name of the thing personified in the follow- 
ing selections: 

TIME TO GO 
\ LITTLE later, and the Asters blue 

Depart in crowds, a brave and cheery crew ; 
While Golden-rod, still wide awake and gay, 
Turns him away. 
Furls his bright parasol. 
And, like a little hero, meets his fate. 
The Gentians, veny proud to sit up late. 
Next follow. Every Fern is tucked and set 
'Neath coverlet. 
Downy and soft and warm. 
No little seedling voice is heard to grieve 
Or make complaints the folding woods beneath ; 
No lingerer dares to stay, for well they know 

The time to go. 

— Susan Coolidge, 

HITHER away, Robin, 
Whither away? 
Is it through envy of the maple-leaf. 
Whose blushes mock the crimson of thy breast. 
Thou wilt not stay? 

— Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

When the name of a thing personified is writ- 
ten, it should begin with a capital letter. 
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Lesson 41 

A Lesson in Written Expression 
A GOOD PLAYHOUSE 

Look closely at this picture, and see if you can 
think how this playhouse was made. 

Think how the framework was made, and with 
what it was covered. 

Think how the inside is furnished. 

Think how the boys enjoyed building this house, 
and how you would like such a play. 

Write a paragraph telling what you think about 
these things. 

If you ever built a playhouse, or helped to make 
any kind of a place to play in, write a paragraph 
about it. 

Tell what you made, how it was made, who 
helped you, what you played in it, how long it lasted, 
and what became of it. 

If you are in doubt about the spelling of any 
word that you wish to use, find out the correct form 
before you use the word. 

Be careful to use capital letters and punctuation 
marks correctly. 




From a plwlograph 
IS ANYBODY AT HOME? 
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Lesson 42 

For Reading and Discussion 

AN AUTUMN MORNI>JG* 

nPHE air is not balmy, but tart and pungent, like 
the flavor of the red-cheeked apples by the 
roadside. In the sky not a cloud, not a speck, a vast 
blue dome of ether lightly suspended above the 
world. The woods are heaped with color like a 
painter *s palette, — great splashes, of red and orange 
and gold. The ponds and stream's bear upon their 
bosoms leaves of all tints, from the deep maroon of 
the oaks to the pale yellow of the chestnut. In the 
glens it is so still that the chirp of a solitary cricket 
is noticeable. The red berries of the dogwood and 
spice-bush and other shrubs shine in the sun like 
rubies and corals. —John Burroughs. 

The word, tart, often means sharp or keen ; pungent 
means biting or stinging. 

Think of a clear frosty morning, and tell if you think 
these words describe the way the air feels. 

Tell all the words used in the above quotation that 
make you think of colors. 

What expressions help you to think how much color 
is to be seen? 

How does the author make you feel that the forest 
is very silent in autumn ? 

• From •• Winter Sunshine." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Tell what you like best about Mr. Burroughs' de- 
scription. 

If you have ever been out of doors on such a day, tell 
about it. 

Tell how the trees looked. 

If you were near a stream, or any body of water, tell 
what you saw there. 

Tell about the sounds you heard. 

Tell of any wild fruits you saw. 

What did you enjoy most? 

Try to use words that will make your hearers under- 
stand all that you are thinking about. 

Write a paragraph telling about some beautiful 
place that you have seen or about some autumn day 
that you have enjoyed. 

Copy and karn the stanza given below. 

AUTUMN 
A HAZE on the far horizon, — 

^ An infinite, tender sky, — 
The ripe, rich tints of the cornfields, 

And the wild geese sailing high : 
And all over upland and lowland 

The charm of the golden-rod, — 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God. 

T-William H. Carruth. 
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Lesson 43 

The Quotation 

THE TOWN MOUSE AND THE COUNTRY 

MOUSE 

A TOWN MOUSE once went to visit a friend 
who lived in the country. The Country 
Mouse led a very simple life, but he gave his vis- 
itor a hearty welcome and invited him to share 
his dinner of roots and wheat and barley. The 
Town Mouse thought this a very plain dinner, 
and said, " I cannot see how you can be contented 
to live on such poor fare as this. In my home in 
town I have plenty of the best. Come with me 
and let me show you how to live." 

The Country Mouse was very willing to try the 
pleasures described by his friend, so they set out at 
once and were soon at the home of the Town Mouse. 
Here were bread, cheese, honey,, fruit, cake and 
many other good things. As they began to feast, 
the Country Mouse said, " This is fine living indeed. 
How happy I should be if I could always have so 
many good things to eat and drink!'' Just then 
they heard a noise that frightened them so that they 
scampered back into a crack in a dark corner. When 
all was quiet they crept out again, but no sooner 
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had they begun to nibble at the rich dainties than 

someone came into the room and they ran into a 

hole in fear of their lives. The Country Mouse now 

could find no pleasure in the feast, and at last said, 

"You are in the midst of great danger here, and 

may eat of your plenty if you can. I will go back 

to my quiet country home, for there I live in safety, 

and can enjoy my frugal fare of roots and seeds 

without fear.'' 

— Retold from Aesop's Fables. 

Read this story and be ready to tell it in your own 
words. 

Tell what you think of the decision of the Country 
Mouse. 

Why do the words, Town Mouse and Country 
Mouse, begin with capital letters? 

The writer of this story gives the exact words used 
by the Town Mouse when he told what he thought about 
the country dinner. Find and« read just what he said. 

The exact words of a speaker or writer, when used 
by another, are called a direct quotation. 

Find and read the other direct quotations in this 
story. 

Notice that a comma is used to separate the direct 
quotation from the rest of the sentence. 

With what kind of a letter does each direct quota- 
tion begin? 

Notice the quotation marks used at the beginning 
and end of each quotation. 
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Every direct quotation should begin with a 
capital letter. 

Every direct quotation should be inclosed in 
quotation marks. 

Every direct quotation should be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by the comma. 

Written Exercise 

Write two direct quotations from something that 
your teacher or the principal of your school has said. 

Quote something said by your father, mother, or 
some other member of your family. 

Quote a good sentence that you remember having 
heard a classmate use. 

Write a quotation from any poem that you have 
studied in this book. 

Be careful to write neatly, spell correctly, and punc- ' 
tuate properly. 

THE LITTLE ELF 

I MET a little elf-man once 
Dov^n where the lilies blow. 
I asked him why he was so small. 
And why he didn't grow. 

He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 
"Tm quite as big for me,'' he said, 
"As you are big for you." 

— John Kendrick Bangs 
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Lesson 44 

An Exercise in Composition 
THE BONFIRE 
nPHIS picture shows something that happened 
one September afternoon. One of the 
boys thought of something he would like to do. 
His mother did not object to the plan, and he 
soon had these children together. They gath- 
ered up sticks and got potatoes, ears of corn and 
apples. Then they came to the place that is 
shown in this picture, and had a good time all 
the afternoon. 

You may write about this picture. 

Think of a title for your paper. 

Think of names for the children. 

Remember how capital letters are used in writ- 
ing titles and proper names. 

Begin and end each sentence properly and in- 
dent the first word of your paragraph. 

In your first paragraph tell how the children 
happened to have their good time. 

Tell when it was; who thought of it; how he 
found out that his mother did not object to his plan ; 
how he let the other children know about it; how 
they got the things they brought with them; and 
how they brought them to this place. 
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In the second paragraph tell about what the chil- 
dren did in this place. 

Tell how they built the fire; what they did with 
the potatoes, apples and com; how the smoke be- 
haved; how soon the coals were ready; how every- 
thing tasted; how long they staid; how they put out 
all the fire carefully before they went home; and 
what they said about the afternoon's play. 



I 



AUTUMN FIRES 
N the other gardens 



And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 

See the smoke trail ! 
Pleasant simimer over 

And all the summer flowers. 
The red fire blazes, 

The grey smoke towers. 

Sing a song of seasons ! 

Something bright in all ! . 
Flowers in the summer, 

Fires in the fall ! 

— Robert Lotds Stevenson, 

Copy and learn this poem. 




A CORN ROAST 



From a photograph 
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Lesson 45 

The Broken Quotation 

PREPARING FOR WINTER 

ii'V/OU must know/' said the old oak-tree, "that 
after many, many days we all have had such 
good times and have bloomed so long and drunk so 
heartily of the sunshine and the dew, and eaten so 
much of the goodness of the earth that we feel very 
weary, and we long for repose. Then a great wind 
comes out of the north and we shiver in the icy 
blast. The sunshine goes away and there is no dew 
for us nor any nourishment in the earth, and we are 
glad to go to sleep." 

** Mercy on me ! '' cried the vine, " I shall not like 
that at all ! What ? Leave this smiling meadow and 
all the pleasant grass and singing bees and frolic- 
some butterflies? No, old oak-tree, I would never 
go to sleep ; I much prefer sporting with the winds 
and playing with my little friends, the daisy and the 
violet."' 

**And I/* said the violet, "I think it would be 
dreadful to go to sleep. \\'hat if we should never 
wake up again?*' 

** Have no fear of that," said the old oak-tree, 
** for you are sure to awaken again, and when you 
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have awakened the new hit will be sweeter and hap- 
pier than the old life." 

One day the great wind came out of the north. 
Hurry-scurry! back to their warm homes in the 
earth and under the old stonewall scampered the 
crickets and bumblebees to go to sleep. Whirr! 
whirr! Oh but how piercing the great wind was; 
how different from his amiable brother who had 
travelled all the way from the Southern sea to kiss 
the flowers and woo the rose! 

*' Well, this is the last of us ! '' exclaimed the this- 
tle, "we're going to die and that's the end of it all." 

" No, no," cried the oak-tree, " we shall not die ; 
we are going to sleep. Here, take my leaves, little 
flowers, and you shall sleep warm under them. 
Then, when you awaken you shall see how much 
sweeter and happier the new life is." 

The little ones were very weary indeed. The 
promised sleep came very gratefully. 

" We should not be so willing to go to sleep if we 
thought we should not awaken," said the violet. 

So the little ones went to sleep. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

And then the old oak-tree stretched his weary 
limbs and gave a last look at the sullen sky and the 
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slumbering little ones at his feet; and with that the 
old oak-tree fell asleep also. — Eugene Field. 

Tell who is talking in the first paragraph of the 
selection. 

Read the whole paragraph and tell which words in 
it are not a part of the quotation. 

These words break or divide the quotation. 

Find all the broken or divided quotations in the 
selection. 

Notice that each part of a broken quotation is in- 
closed in quotation marks. 

You will see that if any expression quoted is an 
exclamation or a question it is followed by the proper 
mark. 

Notice how the words that break the quotation are 
separated from the rest of the sentence. 

Rearrange each quotation so that the words which 
now divide it and tell who is speaking shall introduce 
the quotation or follow it. 

Read the selection after this arrangement, and see if 
you like it as well as in the other form. 

What advantage, if any, do you see in the use of 
the broken quotation? 

What contractions do you find in this selection? 

Find the name of a thing addressed. 

When a direct quotation is broken by an- 
other part of the sentence, each part of the direct 
quotation is inclosed in quotation marks. 

When a direct quotation is exclamatory 
or interrogative, it is followed by its appropriate 
mark. 
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Lesson 46 

An Exercise in Using Direct Quotations 
A JACK-O'-LANTERN 

This boy wanted to make a Jack-o'-iantern. 

He had seen pumpkins in a market near his 
home, and knew how much one would cost. 

Think of a name for the boy. 

Think, and be ready to tell, in the form of direct 
quotations, what might have been said by him and 
by his mother in a conversation in which the fol-' 
lowing things were said : 

The boy told his mother what he wanted to 
make. 

. She asked him about getting a pumpkin. 

He told her where he could get one. 

She gave him permission to do what he wished. 

He thanked her for the money she gave him. 

She cautioned him about cutting his fingers in- 
stead of the pumpkin. 

For Writing 

Write this conversation, being carefjul to begin each 
direct quotation with a capital letter; to separate the 
quotation from the rest of the sentence by the comma; 
and to inclose the quotation in quotation marks. 

If you use a broken or divided quotation, be sure to 
inclose each part in quotation marks, and to place a 




front a photograph 
I'LL MAKE A JACK 0' LANTERN 
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comma before and after the words that divide the quo- 
tation. 

Write a paragraph telling how the boy made the 
Jack-o'-lantern ; what you think he will do with it ; and 
how he expects to enjoy it. 

Lesson 47 

A Review 

A NUTTING SONG 

\ 7[ 7HO has no sunshine in his heart 

May call the autumn sober ; 
But boys with pulses leaping wild 

Should love the brown October. 
Along the lake and on the hill 

The ruddy oaks are glowing, 
And merry winds are out by night 

Through all the forest blowing. 

The yellow moon is clear and bright, 

The silent upland lighting; 
The meadow grass is crisp and white, 

The frosts are keen and biting; 
A shining moon, a frosty sky, 

A gusty morn to follow, — 
To drive the withered leaves about 

And heap them in the hollow. 
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Hurrah ! the nuts are dropping ripe 

In all the wildwood bowers; 
We'll climb as high as squirrels go, 

We'll shake them down in showers, 
When heads are gray and eyes are dim. 

We'll call the autumn sober. 
But now, with life in every limb, 

We love the brown October. 

— Emily Huntington Miller. 

Read the nutting song. Tell why the exclamation 
mark is used after the word, Hurrah! 

Why is the apostrophe used in the word, we'll f 

Tell in your own words what kind of a person may 
call the autumn sober. 

Tell who should love the brown October. 

What other expression might be used to describe 
boys instead of saying, Boys with pulses leaping wild? 

Make declarative sentences telling what is stated in 
the poem about each of the following: oaks, winds, 
moon, grass, frost. 

Tell how you like such weather as your sentences 
describe. 

Quote the last four lines of .the second stanza, and 
tell what they describe. 

After such weather what interrogative sentence 
might a boy use in getting permission to go nutting 
and in inviting other children to go with him? 

What imperative sentences might these children use 
while preparing baskets, bags, and luncheon, calling the 
dog, and starting for the woods? 
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Tell some of the exclamatory sentences which they 
would use if they found many nuts under the trees;. if 
squirrels were there gathering nuts; if the wind was 
whirling the leaves about. 

Read the last stanza of the poem and tell how people 
who have grown old may feel about autumn. 

Tell why this month is called the brown October. 

For Writing 

. Copy the following list of words and write after 
each word the name of the thing it describes: 

ruddy yellow gusty sober 

mellow silent withered brown 

merry * shining wildwood leaping 

Learn to spell all the words that you hove ivritten. 

Lesson 48 

The Use of Is and Are 
GOING NUTTING* 

/^NE of the best things in farming is gathering 
the chestnuts, hickory-nuts, butter-nuts, and 
even beechnuts, in the late fall after the frosts 'have 
cracked the husks and the high winds shaken them, 
and the colored leaves have strewn the ground. On 
a bright, October day, when the air is full of golden 
sunshine,, there is nothing quite so exhilarating as 
going nutting. —Charles Dudley Warner. 

• From " Being a Boy." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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State in your own words what Mr. Warner says 
about going nutting, and tell whether or not you ag^ee 
with him. 

The word, exhilarating^ means gladdening or cheer- 
ing. Read the last sentence and use one of these words 
in place of exhilarating. 

Read the following list of nuts and learn to write 
each name. 

Tell why two of the names begin with capital letters. 

chestnut hickory nut beechnut walnut 

butternut hazelnut filbert pecan 

peanut pistachio nut Brazil nut English walnut 

cocoanut almond acoi'n ground nut 

1. The beechnut is small. 

2. Beechnuts are protected by prickly burrs. 

3. The peanut is a soft-shelled nut. 

4. Peanuts are easy to crack. 

How many things are spoken of in the first sentence? 
Do we use is or aref 

How many things are spoken of in the second sen- 
tence? Do we use is or are? 

How is it in the third and fourth sentences? 

How many things are spoken of when we use is? 
How many things are spoken of when we use are? 

Use is in making a statement about the chestnut, 
butternut, Brazil nut, cocoanut, almond. 

Use are correctly in statements telling what nuts are 
good for; how some are protected; when most nuts 
ripen. 

We use is when speaking about one object and 
are when speaking about more than one object. 
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We always use are with the word you, 
whether it means one or more than one. 

For Writing 

Use is and are in telling the following things concern- 
ing nuts, remembering to use is when speaking about 
one object and are when speaking about more than one. 
Write complete sentences. 

What nuts are for sale in the stores or markets near 
your home? 

What nuts are gathered near where you live? 

Tell what nuts are brought from distant parts of 
this country. 

Tell which nuts are brought from other countries. 

Write a paragraph about the peanut, the Brazil nut, 
or the cocoanut, telling all you can about the place and 
way in which it grows; the way in which it is gathered 
and put up for market and its journey from the place 
where it grows to our markets. 

THE GREENWOOD TREE 

T TNDER the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sv^eet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither, 
Here shall we see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

— William Shakespeare. 
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Lesion 49 

A Talk About a Picture 
A GOOD PASTURE 

Tell what you see in this picture. 

Why are the cattle standing in the water? 

What do you notice about the trees near the 
stream? 

Tell what you notice about the grass in the 
field, 

, Tell what you can about the forest in the 
background. 

Tell where the fence is and why one may be 
needed there. 

If you would like to go to this forest, tell 
why. 

Tell what season you think it is. 

Tell what you like best about this picture. 

T F I could put my woods in song, 

And tell what's there enjoyed, 
AH men would to my garden throng 
And leave the cities void. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

• For Writing 

Make a list of the parts of trees that are used by 
people. 
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Write complete sentences telling something that each 
part that you have named is used for. 

Tell what articles of furniture in the school-room 
are made of wood. 

In what other ways is * wood used in the school- 
room? 

Remember to use the comma correctly if you write 
a series, to use is in your sentences when speaking of one 
object and are when speaking of more than one. 

Lesson 50 

The Use of Was and Were 
A TREE UMBRELLA 

1. We were in the forest. 

2. A shower was coming. 

3. We were near a big tree. 

4. It was like an umbrella. 

5. The leaves were very thick. 

6. It was a good shelter. * 

7. You were under a real umbrella. 

8. We were under a tree umbrella. 

How many things are spoken of in the first sen- 
tence? Do we use was or were? 

How many things are spoken of in the second 
sentence? Do we use was or were? 

Answer the same questions about each of the 
other sentences. 
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How many things are spoken of when we use 
was? How many things are spoken of when we 
use were? 

Which word is used in the seventh sentence 
with the word you? 

We use was in speaking about one object, and 
were in speaking about more than one object 
We use were with the word you whether it means 
one or more than one object. 

The following things might be seen in the forest : - 
a flower, a rabbit, a cricket, a nest, a wild grape 
vine. 

Use was in making a statement about each of 
these objects. 

Use zvere in making statements about more than 
one of each thing named. 

Lesson 51 

The Use of Has and Have 

THE FOREST I LIKE 

T LIKE best a forest of mingled trees, ash, maple, 
oak, beech, hickory and evergreens, with birches 
growing along the edges of the brook that carries 
itself through the roots and stones toward the wil- 
lows that grow in yonder meadow. It should be 
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deep and sombre, in some directions running off 
into shadowy recesses and coverts beyond all foot- 
steps. In such woods there is endless variety. 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 

Tell how you would like the kind of forest that Mr. 
Beecher describes. 

Tell some pleasant things to do in a forest .in summer. 

Tell how the appearance of some of the trees will 
change when autumn comes. 

Which of the trees named in the above selection will 
children and squirrels like best in the autumn? 

Read the following sentences: 

1. Most trees have no leaves in winter. 

2. An evergreen tree has leaves all the year. 

3. The pine tree has long, slender leaves. 

4. Oak trees have broad leaves. 

5. I have a pine cone. 

6. Have you seen the seeds in a pine cone? 

7. You, have seen the seed of many other trees. 
How many things are spoken of in the first and 

fourth sentences ? Do we use has or have? How many 
things are spoken of in the second and third sentences? 
Do we use has or have? 

When do we use has and when do we use han^e? 

Read the last three sentences. 

Notice that we use have with I and yoii. 

We use has when we are thinking about one 
object, and have when we are thinking about more 
than one object. We always use have with / and 
yoUy whether we mean one or moire than one. 
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For Writing 

Make a list of the trees named by Mr. Beecher, and 
add the names of as many others as you know. 

Name as many trees as you can that are evergreens. 

Write each list neatly and be sure you know how to 
spell each word correctly. 

Write complete sentences and use have or has cor- 
rectly in telling the following: 

1. What nests or homes have you seen in trees; 
what animals have you seen resting in the shade of 
trees ? 

2. What trees have fruit that birds like? 

3. What trees have fruit that other animals like? 

4. What tree has fruit that you like? 

Lesson 52 

'An Exercise in Composition 
AT THE HEARTH 

Study the picture on the opposite page carefully. 

Think what sentences you would use if you 
wished to tell the following things : 

The name of the room into which yoti are look- 
ing. 

What you see on the back wall of the room. 

What is aboye the fireplace. 

What interesting tilings you see on the left wall. 

Who is sitting in front of the hearth. 

How she is dressed. 




THE TEA KETTLE'S SONG 



Hoecker 
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What she has been doing. 

What she is doing now. 

What she is thinking about as she watches the 
steaming kettle and hears its bubbHng. 

Whether her thoughts are pleasant or not. 

When you have thought what you wish to say, 
write three paragraphs about the picture. 

Try to tell what you see so well that others will 
wish to enjoy the picture as you do. 

Be sure that you know how to spell all the words 
that you use. 

1. Tell about the room and its furnishings. 

2. Tell about the position and dress of the girl, 
and what she has been doing. 

3. Tell what the girl is doing noW; and how 
you think she enjoys it. 

Lesson 53 

An Oral Exercise 
NOVEMBER* 
" I ^HE leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild. 
The birds have ceased their calling, 
But let me tell you, my child, 

* From " Ballads for Little Folks." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
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Though day by day, as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 

The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 

And when the winter is over. 
The boughs will get new leaves. 

The quail come back to the clover. 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 

The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright ai^d new. 

And the loveliest wayside blossom 
Will shine with the sun and the dew. 

The leaves to-day are whirling, 
The brooks are all-dry and dumb. 

But let me tell you, my darling. 
The spring will be sure to come. 

. There must be rough, cold weather. 
And winds and rains so wild ; 
Not all good things here together 
Come to us here, my child. 

So when some dear joy loses 

Its beauteous summer glow. 

Think how the roots of the roses 

Are kept alive in the snow. 

— Alice Gary. 
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Read this poem silently. 

Describe in your own words the picture that the first 
two stanzas make you see. 

•Tell what you see when you read the next two 
stanzas. 

Tell which picture you like the best. 

Describe the weather that you have in November. 

What are we told about the coming of spring in this 
poem? 

Tell why you think we are reminded of this. 

Read the last stanza and tell what you think it means. 

Notice where the words are and is are used in this 
poem and tell how many things are spoken of in each 
case. 

For Writing 

Write the last word of the first and second line of 
each stanza of the poem in a column. Opposite each 
word write the word that is used to rhyme with it in the 
same stanza. Learn to spell these words and practice 
speaking them distinctly. 

Write five declarative sentences about things in the 
poem, using the word are correctly. 

Lesson 54 

The Words Do, Does, Don't, and Doesn't 
KARL 
Karl lives in a great city. 
He does not see the leaves turn bright colors. 
He does not see ripe apples in the orchards. 
He doesn't see farmers harvesting corn. 
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He does see other signs of autumn. 

Do you know what they are? 

People do many things because the weather is 
colder. 

They do some thingsto make their houses warm. 

They do not wear summer clothes. 

They don't fide in open street cars. 

They do different things in the parks and play- 
grounds. 

Tell how many persons are spoken of in each of 
the above sentences, in which does or doesn't is used. ■ 
Doesn't is a contraction of does not. 

Notice that do is used with the word you. Tell 
how many are spoken of in each of the other sen- 
tences in which do or don't is used. Don't is a con- 
traction of do not. 

We use does or doesn't when speaking about 
one object. 

We use do or don't when speaking about more 
than one object. 

We always use do or don't with / or you. 

Give the reasons for using do, does, don't or 
doesn't in each of the following sentences : 

1. The storekeeper doesn't forget that winter is com- 
ing. 

2. He does his best to show that he has warm cloth- 
ing to sell. 
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3. The overcoats, caps and mittens do make us think 
of winter. 

4. The children do not mind the cold. 

5. They don't forget what sleds and skates are for. 

6. Do you like winter? 

7. I don't like the short days. 

Lesson 55 

Oral and Written Review 

WYNKEN, BLYNKEN, AND NOD 

\17YNKEN, Blynken, and Nod one night 

Sailed off in a wooden shoe — 
Sailed on a river of crystal light, 

Into a sea of dew. 
''Where are you going and what do you wish?" 

The old Moon asked the three. 
" We have come to fish for the herring-fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we!'' 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

The old Moon laughed and sang a song. 

As they rocked m the wooden shoe. 
And the wind that sped them all night long 

Ruffled the waves of dew. 
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The little stars were the herring-fish 

That lived in that beautiful sea — 
''Now cast your nets wherever you wish — 
Never afraid are we!*' 
'So cried the stars to the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

All night long their nets they threw 

For the fish in the twinkling foam — 
Then down from the skies came the wooden shoe. 

Bringing the fishermen home. 
'Twas all so pretty a sail, it seemed 

As if it could not be; 
And some folks thought 'twas a dream they dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea — 
But I shall name you the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 

And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 

Is a wee one's trundle-bed; 
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So shut your eyes while mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be, 

And you shall see the beautiful things 

As you rock on the misty sea, 

Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three: 

Wynken, 

And Blynken, 

And Nod. 

— Eugene Field. 

Read this poem carefully to get the story from it. 
Tell who wrote the poem. 

Read the first four lines and tell who did something; 
what they did ; when they did it ; and where they went. 

Who is speaking in the first direct quotation and 
what is said ? What kind of a sentence is used ? 

Tell who answered, and quote the reply. 

Tell what happened next, and how you think the 
fishermen enjoyed it. 

Quote what the stars said to the fishermen. 

Tell how they fished and how they came home. 

Tell why some folks thought the story a dream. 

What does Mr. Field tell us in the last stanza about 
the fishermen and their boat? 

^ To whom do you think this story was told or sung? 
If you think it is a good story for a sleepy child, tell 
why. Tell about any other lullaby that you know. 

Why ar^ the words Wynken, Blynken and Nod and 
Moon begun with capital letters? 

Tell why an apostrophe is used in the word ^tzvas in 
the third stanza, and in the word one's in the last stanza. 
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Read the following lists of words. Practice speak- 
ing each word distinctly and notice how it is used in the 
poem. 

going sailed cried 

herring laughed seemed 

twinkling rocked dreamed 

bringing ruffled asked 

sailing lived afraid 

Written Exercise 

Copy the above lists and learn to spell each word. 

Find the following words in the poem, and think 
whether one or more than one object is spoken of in each 
case : are, have, zvere, was, is, do. 

Write sentences about things named in the poem, 
using each one of these words correctly. 

Write the story of this poem in your own words. 
Try to tell the whole story, using the best words you 
know. 

Try to use correctly capital letters, and all the punc- 
tuation marks that you need. 

A REASSURANCE 
\Tl 7ITH what cautious eyes, O sparrow, 
^ ^ Thou regardest me, 
Underneath yon spray of yarrow 
Dipping cautiously. 

Fear me not, O little sparrow. 
Bathe and never fear. 
For to me both pool and yarrow. 
And thyself are dear. 

— Archibald Lampman, 
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AS THE WEATHER GROWS COLDER, WE PUT 
ON WARMER CLOTHING 

Lesson 56 

This and These, That and Those 
KINDS OF CLOTH 

As the weather grows colder, we put on warmer 
clothing. Our clothes are made of different kinds 
of cloth. Cloth is made of linen, cotton, silk, and 
wool. 

This handkerchief is made of linen. 

These dresses are made of wool. 

Those curtains are made of cotton. 

That ribbon is made of silk. 

This wool is not colored. 

These pieces of wool are colored. 
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Those curtains are woven in vStripes. 

That apron is woven in checks. 

Read the above sentences and notice the follow- 
ing things: 

The words this and these refer to objects 
that are near by. 

The words that and those refer to objects 
that are farther away. 

This and that are used in speaking about one 
object. 

These and those are used in speaking about 
more than one object. 

Use this, that, these, and those in pointing out 
cloth of different materials, patterns and colors. 

Tell what you can about the differences in 
warmth, durability and beauty of the different ma- 
terials. 

Tell some of the common uses made of each kind 
of cloth. In each case give a reason for the use of 
the material named. 

Tell what you can about the values of the dif- 
ferent kinds of material. Give reasons for the dif- 
ferences in value. 

For Writing 

Choose one of these subjects that you have stud- 
ied or that you know about : Cotton, Linen, Silk or 
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Wool. Think about the subject you have chosen 
and be ready to write at least three paragraphs tell- 
ing: 

1. The source of the material and how it is procured. 

2. How the material is prepared and made into cloth. 

3. The uses made of the cloth, with reasons for such 
use. 

Try to make what you have to say interesting, 
so that your classmates will enjoy hearing what you 
have found out. 

Make your work neat and correct in the ar- 
rangement of paragraphs, use of capital letters and 
punctuation marks. 

Lesson 57 

A Story to be Read and Told 

THE SAILOR MAN 

/^NCE upon a time two children came to the 
house of a sailor man, who lived beside the 
salt %ea ; and they found the sailor man sitting in 
his doorway knotting ropes. 

"How do you do?" asked the sailor man. 

"We are very well, thank you," said the chil- 
dren, who had learned manners, " and we hope you 
are the same. We heard that you had a boat, and 
we thought that perhaps you would take us out in 

Copyright, 1903, by Little, Brown & Co, 
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her, and teach us how to sail, for that is what we 
wish most to know." 

" All in good time," said the sailor man. " I am 
busy now, but by and by, when my work is done, I 
may perhaps take one of you if you are ready to 
learn. Meantime here are some ropes that need 
knotting; you might be doing that, since it has to be 
done." And he showed them how the knots should 
be tied, and went away and left them. 

When he was gone, the first child ran to the win- 
dow and looked out. 

" There is the sea," he said. " The waves come 
up on the beach, almost to the door of the house. 
They run up all white, like prancing horses, and then 
they go dragging back. Come and look." 

" I cannot," said the second child. " I am tying 
a knot." 

" Oh," cried the first child. " I see the boat. She 
is dancing like a lady at a ball ; I never saw such a 
beauty. Come and look ! " 

" I cannot," said the second child. " I am tying 
a knot." 

" I shall have a delightful sail in that boat," said 
the first child. " I expect that the sailor man will 
take me, because I am the eldest and I know more 
about it. There was no need of my watching when 
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he showed you the knots, because I knew how al- 
ready/' 

Just then the sailor man came in, 

" Well," he said, " my work is over. What have 
you been doing in the meantime?" 

" I have been looking at the boat," said the first 
child. "What a beauty she is! I shall have the 
best time in her that ever I had in my life. 

" I have been tying knots," said the second child. 

"Come then," said the sailor man, and he held 
out his hand to the second child. " I will take you 
out in the boat, and teach you to sail her." 

"But I am the eldest," cried the first child, 
" and I know a great deal more than she does." 

"That may be," said the sailor man; "but a 
person must learn to tie a knot before he can 
learn to sail a boat." 

"But I have learned to tie a knot," cried the 
' child. " I know all about it ! " 

" How can I tell that ? " asked the sailor man. 

— Laura Richards, 

Read this story over silently. Think about it until 
you can tell it all in your own words. 

Tell what you think about this story, and if you like 
it, tell why. 

Find the divided quotations in the story. 

Find declarative, interrogative, imperative and ex- 
clamatory sentences in the story. 
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Lesson 58 

Letter Writing 

A FRIENDLY LETTER 

A boy living on a farm near a country postofRce 
wished to send a message to hi^ cousin living in the 
city, so he wrote the following letter : 

Pleasant Valley, Essex Co., New York, 
February 20, 1906. 
Dear Ray: — 

Mother says I may ask you to come home with us 
after Thanksgiving dinner at Grandfather's and stay 
over Sunday, if your Mother will let you. Father says 
to tell her that he'll see that you get home all right. 

Be sure to bring your skates. The ice on the pond is 
almost strong enough to hold. It's freezing good and 
smooth, too. 

Bring your overalls and wear old clothes, so we can 
help in the barn and go chopping in the North Woods, 
with Father and the men. They're getting up firewood, 
and Father says we can go too. We'll take Prince along, 
and maybe get a rabbit or two. There's a lot of them out 
there in the brush. 

I was over at Grandmother's yesterday, and you 
ought to see her kitchen! We're going to have a big 
Thanksgiving dinner — mince pies and apples and but- 
ternuts, and the biggest turkey you ever saw. 

Be sure to come and we'll have a good time. 

Your loving cousin, 
Hugh D. Howard. 
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The following directions for sending this letter were 
written on the envelope in which it was inclosed : 

Master Raymond S. Morrison, 
713 Prospect Avenue, 

Plattsburg, Clinton Co., 

New York. 

Look at the letter and read tlie line that tells where 
it was written. 

The next line tells the date or the time when the let- 
ter was written. 

These lines are called the heading of the letter and 
are usually arranged as you see them here. 

Notice how punctuation marks are used in the head- 
ing. 

To whom was the letter written ? 

Tell the words of greeting or salutation with which 
the letter opens. 

Notice the punctuation mark that follows the saluta- 
tion 

Read the body of the letter and notice where the 
first word is written. Observe that capital letters and 
punctuation marks are used correctly and that' the body 
of the letter is arranged in paragraphs. 

What closing words are written just befojre the 
writer's name is signed? 

These words are called the complimentary ending' 
of the letter. Notice where they are written, that the 
.first word begins with a capital letter, and that the com- 
plimentary ending is followed by a comma. 

Tell the name of the writer or the signature of the 
letter and notice where it is placed. 
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The pcirt of a letter that tells where and when 
it was written is called the heading. 

The words that tell to whom the letter was 
written are called the greeting or salutation. 

The part that contains the message is called 
the body of the lettjer. 

The closing words that follow the body of a 
letter are called the complimentary ending. 

The name of the writer is called the sig- 
nature. 

The writing on the envelope or wrapping 
that gives the directions for sending what is en- 
closed is called the address or the superscription. 

The name, title, and exact place of residence of the 
person to whom a letter is sent should be given in 
the address or superscription. 

The comma should be used to separate the parts of 
the address in the heading and in the superscription; 
to separate the day of the month from the year in 
writing the date; to separate the complimentary close 
from the signature. 

Write a friendly letter to your teacher telling what 
you did last Saturday. Be careful to write the correct 
heading for your letter and arrange the salutation, body 
of the letter, complimentary close, and signature properly. 
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Lesson 59 

Letter Writing ' 
FORMAL SOCIAL LETTERS , 

An invitation or a message to an intimate friend 
may be given informally in a friendly note or letter 
like the one in the preceding lesson. 

Invitations to parties, dinners and other social 
gatherings are usually written in a more formal 
way. Formal notes are also written to people when 
an informal letter would seem too familiar. 

A formal invitation should begin with the name 
of the person sending it, and this should be followed 
by the request for the company of the person or per- 
sons invited. The day and hour for which the in- 
vitation is sent should be carefully given, and the 
address of the writer with the date of sending should 
be given at the close of the invitation. The same 
order may be followed in any formal note. 

The answer to a formal message or invitation 
should follow the form used in the invitation or mes- 
sage received. 

There are various models for these formal let- 
ters, but the following examples are safe ones to 
follow. 
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NOTE OF INVITATION. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Longfellow request the 
pleasure of Mr. Hawthorne's company at dinner, on 
Tuesday, April 147 at 4 o'clock. 

477 Poplar Street, 

April the ninth. 

NOTE OF ACCEPTANCE. 

Mr. Hawthorne accepts with pleasure the kind invi- 
tation of Mr. and Mrs. Longfellow to dinner on Taics- 
day. 

52 Eagle Street, 

April the tenth. 

NOTE OF REGRET. 

Mr. Hawthorne regrets that he is not able to accept 
the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Longfellow, as he 
will be absent from the city on Tuesday. 

52 Eagle Street, 

April the tenth. 

INVITATIONS TO WRITE. 

Write an invitation to a friend to do one of the fol- 
lowing things : 

1. Take tea with you. 

2. Stay all night with you. 

3. Visit you during vacation. 

4. Go hunting or fishing with you. 

5. Go driving with you. 

Suppose you were going to give a party on Satur- 
day afternoon to twenty of your friends. Write a copy 
of the invitation which you would send them. 
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INVITATIONS TO ANSWER. 
Write answers to the following invitations. You 
may use the names of friends in the answers : 

1. To take dinner. 

2. To go on a sleigh-ride. 

3. To go skating. 

4. /To take a ride on the street-cars. 

5. To an afternoon party. 

Lesson 60, 

Letter Writing 
BUSINESS LETTERS 

In a business letter it is important that every 
statement should be accurate, clear and brief. 

The heading should contain the address of the 
writer, including street and number, if in a city, and 
the full date. 

The salutation should contain the title, name 
and post office address of the person to whom the 
letter is written, followed by some word or words 
of greeting. 

The body of the letter should state what needs 
to be said in as few words as possible, and in such 
a way as to make any misunderstanding impossi- 
ble. 

The complimentary closing should be brief and 
respectful, and the name of the writer should be 
signed in full. 
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Many good examples of business letters may be 
collected so that you may have a variety of models 
to follow, but whatever model you choose, the pen- 
manship should be legible and plain, the spelling- 
correct and the arrangement neat and careful. 
A BUSINESS LETTER. • 

925 Prospect St., Elgin, III, 
Nov. 15, 1906. 
Edward S. Clark & Co., 
117 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, 111. 
Dear Sirs: — ^. 

I inclose a money order for Three Dollars ($3.00) 
for which please send me the printing outfit described in 
your catalogue as "No: 2." 

Yours truly, 

Norman Rich. 

APPLICATION FOR A SITUATION 

In making an application for a situation, write as 
clearly and briefly as you can. Such an application might 
include the following points : 

1. The position wanted, the kind of work, etc. 

2. The qualifications of the applicant. 

3. Recommendations of the applicant and names of 
persons who will testify as to his fitness for the position. 

If the application is in reply to an advertisement, it 
would be well to cut out the advertisement and paste it 
on the application. Thus: 

WANTED — Boy to take care of a horse; must be 
recommended. Answer J. M. R., care of this office. 
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345 Locust Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 

June 2, 1905. 
Dear Sir: — 

I wish to make application for the position advertised 
above. 1 am thirteen years old, large for my age, and 
live with my parents at the above address. 

Mr. George E. Somers, of 21 Ohio Street, this city, 
has told me I could use his name as a reference. 

Very respectfully, 

Vinton Vaughn. 

SUBJECTS FOR BUSINESS LETTERS 

Write business letters to : 

1. John T. Farwell & Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, or- 
dering a book which you wish to read. 

2. Amos Snow, Chicago, Illinois, asking him to send 
you a fountain pen and enclosing three dollars to pay 
for it. 

3. Your teacher, asking him to write you a letter of 
recommendation. 

4. Professor William S. Stoddard, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, introducing a friend of yours to him. 

5. Dr. James S. Knapp, Buffalo, New York, asking 
him to name a time when you may call and consult with 
him concerning your eyes. 

APPLICATIONS TO WRITE 

I. 

Write the following applications for positions: 
I. To L. B. Combs & Co., Chicago, Illinois, asking 
for a position as clerk in their dry goods store. 
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2. To Mr. W. B. Stone, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
asking for a situation as clerk in his book store. 

3. To Mrs. Jane Long, Albany, New York, asking 
for a situation in her millinery store. 

4. To Honorable Henry C. Foulke, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, asking for a situation as private secretary. 

5. To Carey, Belen & Co., Oxford, Ohio, asking for 
a position as stenographer. 

II. 

Write answers to the following advertisements: 

Wanted — An office boy. Give references. 

James H. Soles, Muncie, Indiana. 

Wanted — An experienced stenographer; good wages 
for the right person. 

Henry E. Lewis, Oxford, Ohio. 

Wanted — A student to wait on table for board. 
Mrs. Emma Snow, 

315 Eagle street, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

THE TWILIGHT 

TN her wimple of wind and her slippers of sleep 
-^ The Twilight comes like a little goose-girl, • 
Herding her owls with many "Tu-whoos," 
Her little brown owls in the woodland deep, 
Where dimly she walks in her whispering shoes. 
And gown of glimmering pearl. 

— Madison Cawein. 
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Lesson 6i 

A Talk about a Picture 
THE MAYFLOWER* 

/^UT. of the sea rose the sun, and the billows 
rejoiced at his coming; 

Beautiful were his feet on the purple tops of the 
mountains ; 

Beautiful on the sails of the Mayflower riding at 
anchor, 

Battered and blackened and worn by all the storms 
of the winter. 

Loosely against her masts was hanging and flap- 
ping her canvas, 

Rent by so many gales, and patched by the hands 
of the sailors. 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Tell in your own words what these lines say about 
the appearance of the Mayflower. 

From what place did it come and how long was it on 
the way? 

Tell what kind of weather it had on the voyage. 

Tell who the passengers were on this boat. 

Tell any interesting thing that you have heard about 
the long journey. 

Compare this boat with one of the large ocean steam- 
ships of to-day. 

Tell about differences in size, material of which they 

* From " The Courtship of Miles Standish." By permission of Hough- 
ton» Mifflin & Co. 
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are made, means by which they are moved and rate of 
speed. 

-Tell how long the Mayflower remained at anchor in 

Plymouth Harbor and what became of it. 

* 

Lesson 62 

A Written Lesson 
THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY 

Think over what you have heard and read about 
the first winter spent by the Pilgrims in this coun- 
try. 

Think about the houses, food, work, and health 
of the people and of the enemies who troubled them. 

Write a paragraph telling all you can about, 
this first winter. 

Think about each of the other two topics given 
below and write a separate paragraph about each. 

1. The first summer; what the people did, who 
helped them, how they prospered. 

2. The harvest time; how the people felt, what 
they did, who were invited. 

Write a fourth paragraph telling how the people 
came to set aside a day for Thanksgiving each 
autumn. . 
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A. H\ Dayej 
THE DEPARTURE OF THE MAYFLOWER 

Lesson 63 

An Oral Exercise 
THANKSGIVING HYMN. 
/^UR forefathers gave thanks to God, 

In the land of the stormy sea, 
For bread hard wrung from the iron sod 

In cold and misery. 
Though every day meant toil and strife. 

In the land of the stormy sea, 
They thanked their God for the gift of life — 

How much the more should we! 
Stern frost had they full many a day. 

Strong ice on the stormy sea, 
Long months of snow, gray clouds hung lowj 

And a cold wind endlessly; 
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Winter, and war with an alien race — 

But they were alive and free! 
And they thanked their God for his good grace — 

How much the more should we ! 

— Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 

Read this poem silently. 
Tell who are meant by "our forefathers." 
Tell what you think is meant by each of the expres- 
sions given below. 

"The land of the stormy sea ;" 
"bread hard wrung from the iron sod ;" 
"every day meant toil and strife;" 
"Stern frost had they;" 
"war with an alien race." 
Tell all the things named in this poem for which our 
forefathers gave thanks. 

Tell what the poem says we should do. 
Give any reasons that you can think of why we 
should be more thankful than our forefathers were. 

Write a paragraph telling what you do on Thanks- 
giving day. 

Lesson 64 

A Poem to Copy and Learn 

PATRIOTIC HYMN. 

T^OR peace and for plenty, for freedom, for rest, 

For joy in the land from the east to the west; 

For the dear starry flag, with its red, white and blue, 

We thank Thee from hearts that are tender and 

true. 
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For waking and sleeping, for blessings to be, 
We children would offer our praises to Thee; 
For God is our father and bends from above, 
To keep the round world in the smile of His love. 

— Margaret E. Songster, 

Copy and learn this poem. 

Write a paragraph telling how you celebrate 
Thanksgiving Day and what you enjoy most about 
this holiday. 

Lesson 65 

The Oral and Written Expression of Weather 
Observation 
FROSTY DAYS 
" I "HE time of frost is the time for me, 
^ When the gay blood spins through the heart 
with glee. 
When the voice leaps out with a chiming sound, 
And the footsteps ring on the musical ground. 
When the earth is white and the air is bright, 
And every breath is a new delight ! 

Hurrah! the lake is a league of glass! 

Buckle and strap on the stiff white grass, 

Off we shoot and poise and wheel, 

And swiftly turn upon scoring heel; 

And our flying sandals chirp and sing 

Like a flock of swallows upon the wing. 

— William Allingham, 
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Read this poem silently. 

Tell what kind of weather it describes. 

If you like such days, tell why. 

What is meant by "a chiming sound?" 

If you have ever heard footsteps ring on the ground, 
tell what you think caused such music. 

A league is a measure of distance. 

Tell in your own words wh^t is said about the lake. 

Tell what we are to buckle and strap. 

Describe what happens after that is done. 

Tell what the "flying sandals*' are. 

If you have heard the sound made by them,^'t^l when 
and where. 

Tell what kind of weather you have at this season of 
the year in the place where you live. 

Recall the appearance of things out of doors in Sep- 
tember, and write a paragraph telling about the grass, 
trees, flowers, sky, birds, insects and other animals. 

Tell about the sounds that you heard and the way the 
air felt, the length of the day, and any other fact that in- 
terested you. 

Try to use the best words you know to describe each 
of these things and to make other people think and feel 
as you do about them. 

In a second paragraph describe the same things as 
they appear now. Try to tell about all that you think is 
pleasant, attractive or interesting in the season you are 
picturing. When you have finished writing, read the two 
paragraphs carefully. Think what kind of a picture 
could be made to illustrate each paragraph. Be ready 
to read your' work aloud, for the class to illustrate, if 
called upon to do so. 
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Lesson 66 



From a photograph 



I. 
2. 

3- 
4. 

5. 
f). 

7. 
8. 



He and Him, I and Me 

SKATING 

I am learning to skate. 

Ned is teaching me. 

He is tall and strong. 

T like to skate with him. 

He will not let me fall. 

He and I go to the lake together. 

Sometimes I call for him. 

Sometimes he calls for me. 
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9. It was I whom yon saw at Ned's house yes- 
terday. 

ID. It was he and I whom you saw on the lake. , 

What word is used to tell the person about whom 
a statement is made in the first sentence? 

What word in the second sentence is used for 
the same person? 

In the second sentence what wofd names the 
person about whom a statement is made? 

What word is used in the third sentence for the 
same person? 

Find a. word that is used for the same person in 
the fourth sentence. ' 

In each of the other sentences in the list, find 
the word or words that tell the persons about whom 
statements are made. 

Notice carefully how these words are used in 
each sentence. 

The words / and me are both used to mean 
the same person. 

The words he and him are both used to mean 
the same person. 

The words he and / are always used for the 
name of the person about whom a statement is 
made. 

The words him and me are never used for the 
name of a person about whom a statement is 
made. 
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Fill the blanks* in the following sentences with 
the words he, hinij I or me. 

1. My brother taught to skate. 

2. At first could not stand up. 

3. let take hold of his hands. 

4: showed — ;— how to move my feet. 

5. Soon and were skating together. 

6. Now and often skate together. 

If you can do any of the following things, tell 

who taught you, how he did it, and with whom you 

enjoy the exercise: 

skating walking on stilts 

swimming playing hockey • 

riding a bicycle playing baseball 

Tell the same things about any other exercise 
you enjoy. 

Lesson 67 

A Review Exercise 

A LETTER FROM EUGENE FIELD. 

Amsterdam, Holland. 

November 8, 1899. 
My dear Boys : — 

I wonder whether you miss me as much as I 
miss you. I wish you were here in Amsterdam 
with us, for it is a beautiful city, and it is full of 
curious sights. Mrs. Lynch has bought a pair of 
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wooden shoes to take to little Leigh, ^nd I have 
bought a funny old watch and a Dutch pipe. 

To-night we go to London, and in the morning 
we shall be in the rooms where you were with us 
ten days ago. I shall expect to hear from each one 
of you once a week. Meanwhile be courteous and 
attentive to Professor and Madame Ruble; when 
you play, play hard, when you study, study hard. 
You must take good care of your health, and be 
careful not to over-exert yourself at the gymnasium. 
Pinny must write to his Aunt Etta, Melvin must 
write to Mr. Gray, and sometimes Dady must write 
to his Aunt Carrie. On the other side are the 
office addresses. Good-bye, my dear boys; I shall 
write again from London in a day or two. 

Affectionately, 

Eugene Field. 

Use complete sentences to tell where, when, to whom 
and by whom this letter was written. 

Tell in separate sentences what is the heading, saluta- 
tion, complimentary close, and signature of this letter. 

Find out where Amsterdam is, if you do not know. 
Tell what other city is mentioned in the letter and where 
it is. Why do the names of these cities begin with capi- 
tal letters? 

Name the titles of respect that are used in this letter 
and notice how they are written. 

Imagine that you are away from home and in some 
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large city. ^ Write a letter to some one at home telling 
what you are doing, and what you enjoy most. Be care- 
ful to arrange the parts of your letter properly, and to 
write neatly. Be sure to spell and punctuate correctly. 

Lesson 68 

The Word Write 
THE NORSE LULLABY 
T^HE sky is dark and the hills are white 
As the storm-king speeds from the north 
to-night ; 
And this is the song that the storm-king sings, 
As over the world his cloak he flings : 

" Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep,'* 
He rustles his wings and gruffly sings : 

" Sleep, little one, sleep." — Eugene Field. 

Read this story of The Norse Lullaby, ' 

If you have ever heard this storm-king sing, tell 
about it. 

Describe the cloak that he flings over the world, and 
tell what you can about its use. 

Tell some of the things that sleep under the storm- 
king's cloak. Tell how he sings to them. Do you like 
his lullaby? 

1. Eugene Field loved children. 

2. He could write stories and poems that they like. 

3. He wrote this lullaby. 

4. He has written many other lullabies. 

Who is spoken of in the each of the last four sen- 
tences ? 
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What word in the second sentence tells what he could 
do? 

What word in the third sentence tells what he did? 

What word in the fourth sentence tells what he has 
done ? 

The words write, tvrote, tvritten are different forms 
of the same word. They express the same act, but show 
that the speaker is thinking in different ways about the 
time when the act was done. 

Notice how the forms of the word write are used in 
the following sentences : 

1. I wfite to my mother every day. 

2. She writes to me very often. 

3. I wrote to my father yesterday. 

4. He has written to me every week since I left 

home. 

5. I have written one letter to my brother. 

6. The letters that came this morning were writ- 

ten by my schoolmates. 

For Writing 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with zvrite, 
wrote or written. 

Whenever we wish to use have, has or had with a 
form of this word, we must use the third form, written. 

1. I in my diary every day. 

2. I one or two sentences every day last 

year. 

3. I have in a diary ever since I was 

ten years old. 
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4. My father has a diary for many 

years. 

5. My grandfather a diary too. 

6. It was when books were not so easy 

to get as they are now. 

7. Many interesting diaries have been 

and are printed in books. 

Write a paragraph telling about your own letter writ- 
ing. , 

Tell to whom you write; when you wrote last; how 
long you and this person have written to one another. 

Be careful to use the forms of the verb zvrite cor- 
rectly. 

Lesson 69 

The Word See 

WIZARD FROST* 

\ 11 /ONDROUS things have come to pass 

On my square of window-glass. 
Looking in it I have seen 
Grass no longer painted green, 
Trees whose branches never stir, 
Skies without a cloud or blur, 
Birds below them sailing high. 
Church-spires pointing to the sky; 
And a funny little town 
Where the people, up and down 

* From " Little Folk Lyrics." By permission of Houghton, MiflBin & Co. 
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Streets of silver, to me seem 
Like the people in a dream. 
Dressed in finest kinds of lace: 
Tis a picture on a space 
Scarcely larger than the hand, 
Of a tiny Switzerland, 
Which the wizard Frost has drawn 
Twixt the night-fall and the dawn. 
Quick! and see what he has done 
Ere 'tis stolen by the Sun. 

— Frank Dempster Sherman. 

I see frost crystals on my windows. 

I saw frost crystals on the trees this morning. 

I have seen tall weeds and grasses white with frost. 

Notice that the words see, saw and seen are different 
forms of the same word. They express the same act but 
show that the speaker is thinking in different ways about 
the time when the act took place. 

Read the poem, " Wizard Frost." 

Make separate sentences to tell each of the things that 
the author of this poem saw in the frost picture. 

Tell why the words Frost and Sun begin with capi- 
tal letters. 

Write a paragraph describing or telling about some 
work of the frost that you- have seen. 

If you wish to use have, has or had with a form of the 
word see, you must use the third form, seen. 
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THE CAIRN 
Lesson 70 
For Reading and Discussion 
THE CAIRN AND ORAL TRADITION 
" I "HERE was a time many hundreds of years ago 
when people had not learned to use language as 
we do now. They could not write or print. If they 
wanted to send a message or make a record of any- 
thing that happened, they had to think out some 
way of doing it. These people did not live long in 
one place. They often wanted to leave some mark 
or sign to show where some great deed had been 
done or some wonderful thing had happened. This 
sign would help them to find the same place again. 
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It might let others who came that way know that 
someone else had been there. Sometimes a great 
pile of stones was heaped up for such a mark or 
sign. Ruins of such piles of stones are found in 
different parts of the world to-day, and are some- 
times called cairns. 

The people of this far away time made stories 
and songs about the strange and wonderful Jthings 
that they saw and heard and told them over and 
over to one another. The children heard them 
from their fathers and grandfathers, and when they 
grew to be men they told them to their own children. 
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In this way each family or tribe came to know many 
stories and songs, though none of them had been 
written or printed in books. Such stories are called 
traditions. A person who could remember and re- 
peat many of these traditions or songs often made 
that his chief occupation. 
— Adapted from '' The Dawn of History," C. F. Keary, 

Tell about marks and signs that you have seen used 
in the streets, on buildings, and in other places to tell 
people the way to go, or to give other information. 

If you have seen any signs that v/ere not written or 
printed, tell about them. 

If you have ever seen marks put upon trees in the 
forest, or in other places where there was no road, or 
path, to show people the way to go, tell about them. 

If you have played " Hare and Hounds " or any other 
game in which a runner is traced by following marks 
placed by him as hints or signs, tell about the game. 

Be careful to use the forms of the word see correctly. 

A SONG 

TDIPE high — pipe low! Each wind that blows 

Is comrade to my wandering. 
Who has a song wherever he goes. 
He has no need of anything! 

— Anna Hempstead Branch. 
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Lesson 71 

Ttie Word Do 

CONCORD HYMN* 

(Sung at the completion of the Battle Monument, 
April 19, 1836.) 

"O Y the rude bridge that arched the floor, 
^^ Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept ; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone ; 
That memory may their deed redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free. 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

People do many things to help us remember brave 
men. 

They did something to help us remember brave men. 

* By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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They did something to help us remember what " the 
embattled farmers " did at Lexington. 

What they have done will last for many, many years. 

Notice that the words do, did and done are different 
forms of the same word. 

Tell what each form of the word expresses. Why are 
different forms of the word used ? 

If we wish to use have, has or had with a form of this 
word, we must use the third form, done. 

Read the Concord Hymn carefully. 

Tell what you can about the battle of Lexington. 
Why should a monument mark that battle ground ? Tell 
where it was placed, and what it will tell people of future 
years. To whom besides the heroes of the battle was the 
shaft raised? Why is the word Spirit separated from 
what follows by a comma? What two things are per- 
sonified in the poem? 

If you have seen a monument that has been erected 
for some hero, tell what he did to deserve it. 

Tell the story of some deed that you think worthy to 
be remembered by a monument. 

Lesson 72 
THE FIRST WRITING* 
TN those days said Hiawatha, 

" Lo ! how all things fade and perish ! 
From the memory of the old men 
Pass away the great traditions, 
The achievements of the warriors. 



* From " Riverside Literature Series." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin 
^ Co. 
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The adventures of the hunters, 

a|c 3|e 4e 4e ♦ a|e 4e 

Wise men speak; their words of wisdom 
Perish in the ears that hear them, 
Do not reach the generations 
That, as yet unborn, are waiting 
In the great, mysterious darkness 
Of the speechless days that shall be ! 
On the grave-posts of our fathers 
Are no signs, no figures painted ; 
Who are in these graves we know not. 
Only know they are our fathers. 

♦ 4e ♦ ♦ ♦ 4e a|e 

Face to face we speak together. 
But we cannot speak when absent. 
Cannot send our voices from us 
To the friends that dwell afar off; 
Cannot send a secret message, 
But the bearer learns our secret, 
May pervert it, may betray it. 
May reveal it unto others/' 
Thus s^id Hiawatha, walking 
In the solitary forest. 
Pondering, musing in the forest 
On the welfare of his people. 
From his pouch he took his colors, 
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Took his paints of different colors, 
On the smooth bark of a birch-tree 
Painted many shapes and figures, 
Wonderful and mystic figures. 
And each figure had a meaning, 
.Each some word or thought suggested. 



Sun and moon and stars he painted, 
Man and beast, and fish and reptile, 
Forest, mountains, lakes, and rivers. 
For the earth he drew a straight line, 
For the sky a bow above it; 
White the space between for daytime. 
Filled with little stars for night-time; 
On the left a point for sunrise. 
On the right a point for sunset; 
On the top a point for noontide. 
And for rain and cloudy -weather 
Waving lines descending from it. 
Footprints pointing towards a wigwam 
Were a sign of invitation. 
Were a sign of guests assembling; 
Bloody hands and palms uplifted 
Were a symbol of destruction. 
Were a hostile sign and symbol. 
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All these things did Hiawatha 
Show unto his wondering people, 
And interpreted their meaning. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

Read this selection from " Hiawatha '* carefully. 

Tell what reasons Hiawatha thought about as he 
walked alone in the forest. 

Why was he not satisfied .with oral language ? 

Tell in your own words what he did, and how his 
people felt when he explained the meaning of his work. 

Write a list of all the things which he painted or for 
which he made picture signs, 

THE NOBLE NATURE 

TT IS not growing like a tree 

In bulk doth make men better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year. 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sear. 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night, — 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 

— Ben Jonson, 
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PICTURE WRITING 
Lesson 73 

The Use of Writing 
HOW PICTURE WRITING WAS IMPROVED 
nPHE use of writitig is to put something before 
the eye in such a way that its meaning may 
be known at a glance, and the earliest way of do- 
ing this was by a picture. Picture-writing was 
thus used for many ages, and is still found among 
savage races in all quarters of the globe. On 
rocks, stone slabs, trees, and tombs, this way was 
employed to record an event, or tell some mes- 



sage. 



—Edward Clodd, " The Childhood of the World.' 
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EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS 

nPHE ancient Egyptians used a kind of picture- 
^ writing called Hieroglyphics. At first each 
writer had used whatever picture he chose to rep- 
resent an object. After a time they found a bet- 
ter way. They all agreed to use the same pict- 
ure to represent an object and to use these pict- 
ures in the same way. 

The Egyptians used their writing to decorate 
the walls of their houses and temples and after a 
long time some one found that the work could be 
shortened by using a picture or sign for the sound 
of a word that they used many times. Then, little 
by little, and after many, many years, signs for the 
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sounds of words came to be used instead of pictures. 
Our alphabet of twenty-six signs or letters, as well 
as most of the other alphabets now used in the world, 
came from such a beginning. 
— Adapted from '" The Dawn of History," C. F, Keary. 

Speak each word in the following list very slowly and 

see how many sounds you make in pronouncing each, 
word. 

lake kite book throw 

sand wind shell shot 

flute moon shout light 

cup steep spoil thought 

Tell which of these words have letters that are not 
sounded. Such letters are called silent letters. Although 
silent letters are not sounded in the spoken word, they 
must not be carelessly omitted from written words. 

Choose a paragraph from some selection in this book 
and make a list of all the words you find that have silent 
letters in them. Learn to spell these words. 

Learn to write correctly all the words that you need 
to use. 

Lesson 74 

A Phonic Exercise 
A GUESSING GAME 
A game that is much enjoyed by many children 
is played in this way. 

The teacher, or the person chosen as leader of 
the game, thinks of some object and tells a word 
that sounds like the name of the object, writing this 
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word on the blackboard. The children are given a 
minute or two to think of names that sound like the 
given word. They then try to find out, by asking 
questions, if they have thought of the name which 
the leader has chosen. Each player must ask his 
question in such a way as to suggest to the others 
the things he has in mind, but he must not use the 
name of the object in his question. The leader must 
write the word suggested by the question, and tell 
whether or not it names the thing he thought about. 
The person whose question suggests the right word 
may take the place of the leader, and continue the 
game with words of the same sound, or by choosing 
a new word. 

In one game the leader said, " The name of the thing 
I am thinking about sounds like the word bring," 

The following were some of the questions and an- 
swers used in the game : 

" Are you thinking of a man who rules a country ? " 

" No, I am not thinking of king/' 

"Are you thinking of something that we hear a bell 
do?" 

" No, I am not thinking of ring." 

" Are you thinking of something that we do together 
every morning when school opens? " 

" No, 1 am not thinking of sing" 

" Are you thinking of what a man must do who climbs 
telegraph poles and other high places? '* 

" No, I am not thinking of cling" 
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" Are you thinking of something that we like to have 
under a big tree in summer? " 

" Yes, I am thinking of swing/' 

The list of words given below had been written on 
the blackboard during this game, and at the close, the 
class pronounced them all distinctly and wrote the list in 
blank books. 

bring ring cling wing fling 

king sing swing sling string 

Sometimes the game includes two lists of words that 
sound alike, but are written differently, as : 
'sweep steep keep weep cheap leap 

sheep creep deep peep reap heap 

Many interesting variations of this game are possible. 

Play this game using words that sound like new, 

now, ask and other words that your teacher may select. 

Lesson 75 

Three Different 'Forms of Some Words 

THE GROWTH OF LANGUAGE 

The making of the first alphabet was a great 
step toward the use of written language, but it was 
only a beginning. The story of all the changes in 
the sounds and meanings of words and of the signs 
used for them, is a wonderful one that you will some 
day want to read; but it is too hard and long to hear 
now. It is interesting to think, however, that every 
time we read or write a word, we are using char- 
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acters that have been growing through long ages 
of time to have their present form and meaning. 

As soon as people could write, it was possible to 
keep words in the language that might otherwise 
have gone out of use, and so have been forgotten 
and lost. If you will look in that great word store- 
house, the large dictionary, you will find many words 
that are not now in use. Such words are called ob- 
solete, but they are not lost and could be used again 
if needed. New words are constantly being added 
to our language as they are needed to express our 
thoughts, and as new discoveries and inventions 
make new terms necessary. We need to watch the 
way in which the best speakers and writers use lan- 
guage so that we may know the best words, and the 
way to use them in expressing our own thoughts. 

There are many words -in our language like 
TJuritCj see and do that have more than one form. 
You need to know how to use each form of such 
words correctly. 

We use the first form of any of these words 
when we wish to express an act in the present 
time. 

We use the second form of any of these words 
when we wish to express an act as occurring in 
past time. 
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Whenever we wish to nst have, htis, had, hav- 
ing, am; he, being, been, is, are, was, or were, with 
a form of any of these words, we must use the third 
form. 

Practice making sentences using the above words with 
the third form of words in the following list. 

Refer to this list zvhen you are in doubt about which 
form of any of these words you should use. 



First Form 


Second Form 


Third Form 


beat 


beat 


beaten 


begin 


began 


begun 


bid 


bid 


bidden 


bite 


bit 


bitten - 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


come 


came 


come 


do 


did 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


drink 


drank 


drunk 


drive 


drove 


driven 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


fly 


flew 


flown 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


give 


gave 


given 


go 


went 


gone 


grow 


grew 


grown 


hide 


hid 


hidden 
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First Form 


Second Form 


Third Form 


know 


knew 


known 


lie 


lay 


tain 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang- 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


run 


ran 


run 


see 


saw 


. seen 


show 


showed 


shown 


sing 


sang 


sting 


sink 


sank 


sunk 


slay 


slew 


slain * 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


sow 


sowed 


sown 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


spring 


sprang 


sprung 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


swim 


swam 


swum 


take 


took 


taken 


tear 


tore 


torn 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


wear 


wore 


worn 


write 


wrote 


written 



Make sentences using the three forms of any word or 
words in the above list that your teacher may choose. 
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Lesson 76 
THE MANUSCRIPT BOOK 

The word manuscript means written by hand, so 
you see why the first books were called Manuscript 
Books. It was slow work to make even one such 
book and no matter how many copies were needed, 
they must all be made in the same way. As only 
a few of the people knew how to write, those who 
did sometimes gave most of their time to that work. 

The picture on this page shows some of the men 
who made manuscript books. Some of the writers 
loved the wonderful old stories they wrote and they 
made their manuscripts beautiful with fine lettering 
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and rich colors. If you can visit a great museum 
of art or a large library you may see one of these 
old manuscripts or an exact copy of one that will 
show you how they look. 

Choose a poem or story that you think worth 
keeping in its exact form. 

Write what you have chosen on your best paper 
and in your best writing. 

Try to make your manuscript beautiful in neat- 
ness and in the order of arrangement. 

If you can make or find illustrations that will 
help your story, use them. 

Lesson 77 

A Review Lesson 
ABOU BEN ADHEM 
A BOU Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
^^ Awoke one night from a deep dream of 

peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold ; 
And to the presence in the room, he said. 
What writest thou?" The vision raised its head, 



€( 
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And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, "The names of those who love the 
Lord." 

" And is mine one? " said Abou. "Nay, not so,'* 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, - 
But cheerily still ; and said, " I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.'' 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light. 

And showed the names whom love of God had 

blessed ; 
And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

— Leigh Hunt. 

Read this poem carefully and note all marks of punc- 
tuation and all the ways in which capital letters are used. 

Be careful to give the reason for each use of a capital 
letter. 

Find declarative, interrogative, imperative, and ex- 
clamatory sentences, and notice the part of the story told 
by each. 

Be ready to give reasons for the use of the apostrophe 
and of quotation marks as used in the poem. 

Write the story of this poem in your own words and 
have it ready to read in the class exercise. 

Be careful about your spelling, punctuation, and 
writing. 

Make your manuscript neat and correct in every r^ 
spect. 
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Lesson 78 

Oral Observations 
EVERGREEN TREES 

Name as many evergreen trees as you know and 
tell why they are called evergreen. 

Describe the leaves of evergreen trees. 

Give a reason for calling such leaves needles. 

Compare the needles of different kinds of ever- 
green trees of which you can find specimens. Tell 
about their length and the number that grow in a 
sheath. 

Tell how they are placed on the stem. 

If you can find marks on the evergreen stem 
where leaves have been, describe them. 

Describe the general shape of evergreen trees. 

Describe the cones of the evergreen tree and 
see if you can find seeds in them. 

Find out all you can about the uses that are made 
of the Wood and sap of evergreen trees, and write 
all you can about them. 

TI7AIR seem these winter days, and soon 

Shall blow the warm west-winds of spring 
To set the unbound rills in tune, 

And hither urge the blue-bird's wing. 



H' 
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Lesson 79 

Study of a Poem 

THE LITTLE FIR TREES 

EY! little evergreens, 

Sturdy and strong! 

Summer and autumn time 

Hasten along. 
Harvest the sunbeams, then. 

Bind them in sheaves. 
Range them and change them 

To tufts of green leaves. 
Delve in the mellow mold. 

Far, far below. 

And so, 

Little evergreens, grow! 

Grow, grow! 

Grow, little evergreens, grow! 

Up, up so airily 
' To the blue sky. 
Lift up your leafy tips 

Stately and high; 
Clasp tight your tiny cones. 

Tawny and brown. 
By and by, bitterly. 

Rains will pelt down; 
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Chill winds will blow ; 
And so, 

Little evergreens, grow! 
Grow, grow! 
Grow, little evergreens, grow! 

Gather all uttermost 

Beauty, because. 
Hark, till I tell it now! 

How Santa Claus, 
Out of the northern land. 

Over the seas, 
Soon shall come seeking you 

Evergreen trees ! 
Seek you with reindeer, soon. 

Over the snow ; 

And so. 

Little evergreens, grow! 

Grow, grow!. 

Grow, little evergreens, grow! 

— Evaleen Stein. 

Tell the kind of evergreen trees spoken of in the 
poem. What words are used in the second line to de- 
scribe them? What are these trees commanded to do? 

From what are they to get help in growing ? 

What are they told to do with their leafy tips ? 

Why are they told to hold their tiny cones tightly? 

Tell what grows in the cone. 
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What unpleasani: things must the little trees endure? 

Why should they gather all possible strength and 
beauty? 

Who will come seeking them and how will he come ? 

Tell what will be put upon the branches of the tree3. 

Of whom do you think the people who hang things 
on the trees will be thinking? 

Tell the kind of thoughts you think they will have. 

If you think the fir trees should be happy to be used 
for Christmas trees, tell why. - 
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A Review Exercise 
A HAPPY CHRISTMAS 

Study the picture on the opposite page, and be 
ready to tell about it. 

Think over the questions and suggestions given 
below% and choose the things about which you wish 
to write. Arrange your topics in order and plan 
what you will have each paragraph tell about. In 
writing, be sure that you know how to spell all the 
words you use. Be careful to use capital letters and 
punctuation marks correctly. Write a neat paper. 

Think what day it is and what has been done 
to make these children happy. 

Where did the Christmas tree come from, how 
did it get to the house, who dressed it? Imagine 




From a photograph 
A HAPPY CHRISTMAS 
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some of the things that must have been said by the 
people who did this work. 

Think about the gifts the children received. 
Imagine some of the exclamations they may have 
used when they saw them, and other things that 
they may have said. Think what they are now do- 
ing. 

Think and tell what you like best about Christ- 
mas. 

Lesson 8i 

An Oral Discussion 

THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 

T AM sure I have always thought of Christmas 
•^ time, when it has come round, apart from 
the veneration due to its sacred name and origin, 
if anything belonging to it can be apart from that 
— as a good time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, 
pleasant time ; the only time I know of in the long 
calendar of the year when men and women seem 
by one consent to open their shut-up hearts free- 
ly, and to think of people below them as if they 
really were fellow-passengers to the grave, and 
not another race of creatures bound on other 
journeys. And, therefore, uncle, though it has 
never put a scrap of gold or silver in my pocket. 
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I believe that it has done me good, and will do 
me good ; and I say, God bless it. 

— Charles Dickens. 

Tell what you think about the description of Christ- 
mas time given in the above lines. 

Give as many reasons as you can for calling it kind, 
forgiving, charitable, pleasant 

Describe as many different ways of celebrating Christ- 
mas as you know about. In what way does each custom 
show the spirit of good will to all ? 

Lesson 82 

A Written Lesson 

CHRISTMAS BELLS 

HEARD the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good- will to men! 

— Henry Wadsworth Lo^igfellow. 

Take your best paper and copy these lines about 
" Christmas Bells " in your best handwriting. On other 
sheets of the same kind of paper copy other quotations or 
poems on this subject, or the words of Christmas songs 
that you like. 

Try to ornament each paper with a pretty border, a 
fine initial, or a suitable picture. If you have water color 
paints, make the ornament more beautiful by using color. 



I 
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Make a cover for these sheets from some heavier 
paper. 

Ornament the cover with Christmas bells, holly or 
any other design that you choose. 

Put a title, a Christmas wish, or a suitable quotation 
on the cover in plain neat lettering. 

Fasten the sheets and cover together with cord, or in 
some other appropriate way. 

Write a short note or card to inclose with your gift. 
Wrap it neatly, tie or fasten the wrapping securely, and 
put the address of the person for whom it is intended on 
the wrapping. 

Lesson 83 

A Talk About Meastiring Time 
THE CHANGING YEAR 



A UTUMN to winter, winter to spring, 

Spring into summer, 
So rolls the changing year. 



^^ Spring into summer, summer into fall,- 



— Z). M. Mulock. 

Tell what divisions of time are measured as shown 
by the sun. 

Name and describe all the different inventions for 
measuring time that you know about. 

Tell which one you think is the best and give your 
reasons. 

If you know about the way in which people have to 
move the hands of their watches when they have to travel 
long distances, east or west, tell about it. 

Tell what you can about the importance and necessity 
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of promptness and for the accurate measuring of time in 
the world today. 

For Writing 

Copy the following lines neatly. 

THE TRUE MEASURE OF LIFE 

\^7E live in deeds, not years, in thoughts, not 
^^. breath; 

In feelings, not in. figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs when they 

beat 
For God, for man, for duty. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

— Philip James Bailey, 

J^hink about people you have knozvn or read about and 
%vrite the story of some deed that shotved good thinking, 
noble feeling or right action, 

THE NEW YEAR 

A^7H0 comes dancing over the snow. 

His soft little feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door, though the wild winds blow, 

Take the child in and make him cosy. 
Take him in and hold him dear. 
He is the wonderful glad Near Year. 

— Dinah M. Mulock. 
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Lesson 84 

For Reading and Discussion 
THE SUN DIAL 

The picture on the opposite page shows the kind 
of an instrument that was used for many years in 
measuring time. The first sun dials were very sim- 
ple, but each had two parts. One was an upright 
piece, called the stile or gnomon, meaning one that 
knows. This was fastened so that it pointed 
towards the north star and it was its shadow that 
told the hour on the dial. This dial was the other 
necessary part of the instrument. It was a surface 
on which was marked the directions in which the 
shadow fell at the different hours of the day. The 
dials often had the half and quarter hours marked 
upon them and sometimes smaller divisions of. time 
were shown. 

The sun dials were usually plated on some sup- 
port in the yard or garden, on the walls of build- 
ings, or in any convenient place where it could be 
seen and where the sun could shine on it all day. 
They often had mottoes or inscriptions upon them 
telling something about their use. Here is an in- 
scription that was frequently used. 




A SUN DIAL 



From a photograph 
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We only count the peaceful hours; 
The stormy ones unnumbered go; 
In sunshine never look for showers, 
Nor happy, dread a coming woe. 

Sun dials are not used for telling time now, but 
many people like to have them in their gardens. 
Perhaps they like to be reminded by the great sun 
itself of the swiftly passing hours. 

Tell what you have noticed about the length of your 
own or other shadows at different times of the day, 

If you have ever seen or made a sun dial, tell about it. 
Tell about other zvays in which people measure time. 
Copy and learn the following lines: 

UP AND DOWN 

" I "HE sun is gone down 

And the moon's in the sky, 
But the sun will come up 
And the moon be laid by. 

Sure is the summer. 

Sure is the sun ; 

The night and the winter 

Away they run. 

— George MacDonald. 
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Lesson 85 

A Poem to Copy and Learn 
MY SHADOW 

T HAVE a little shadow that goes in and out with 

me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can 

see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the 

head. 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump into 

my bed. 

The funniest thing about him is the way he likes 
to grow — 

Not at all like proper children, which is always very 
slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an india-rub- 
ber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that there's none 
of him at all. 

He hasn't got a notion of how children ought to 

play, 
And can only make a fool of me in every sort of 
way. 
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He stays so close beside me, he's a coward you can 

see; 
rd think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow 

sticks to me! 

One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every butter- 
cup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an. arrant sleepy- 
head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep 

in bed. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Leave a margin of at least two inches at the top of 
your sheet of paper. Below this in the upper half of the 
sheet, rule as many calendar spaces as are necessary for 
the month of January. Write or letter neatly the name 
of each day of the week opposite the proper line of spaces, 
and place the name of the month at the top of the page. 
Fill the ruled spaces with the correct figures. Mark on 
the sheet the birthdays of. classmates or friends, record 
events that are important or that you specially enjoy, or 
any other thing that you wish to remember. 

Write some quotation that you like for the month, 
and ornament the sheet with a border or in whatever way 
you like. 

Make and keep a similar calendar sheet for each month 
of the year, and you will have a pleasant and interesting 
record. 
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Lesson 86 

Several Words that Say No 
THE FIRST PAPER 

If you say, " I cannot/' or " I can't," when you 
are, asked to do anything, you deny that you are 
able to do that thing. 

If you say that no one can do it, you deny the 
power of any person to do it. 

If you say that a thing has not been done, you 
deny its having been done. 

There are several words in our language that 
are used to deny the power to act, to tell that things 
are not true or to deny that they are true. These 
words are called negatives, or words of negation be- 
cause the word negation means the act of saying no. 
These negatives are: no, not, none, nobody, nothing, 
neither, nor, never. Notice where any of these 
words occur in the following sentences, and tell 
what each one denies. 

There was a time when people had no paper. 
Nobody had ever seen paper. 
None had ever been made. 
Nothing of the kind had been thought of. 
Neither pens nor pencils such as we use now were 
known. 

When people first began to write, they painted 
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the characters used with colored juices or scratched 
them with some sharp point on any material that 
suited their purpose. The bark of trees, smooth 
pieces of wood, slabs of soft stone, cakes of clay that 
were afterwards hardened by heat, tablets covered 
with wax, leather, sheets of horn and palm leaves 
were among the thinga used. 

The Egyptians learned* to make a material called 
papyrus from the tall, reed-like stems of the papyrus 
plant. Thin slices cut from these stems ^yere 
gummed together, and pressed into a smooth sheet. 

A material made from the skins of animals was 
much used to write upon at one time. It was named 
parchment after the ancient city in which it was 
first used. A fine kind of parchment usually made 
from calfskin is called vellum. 

Parchment is not used for common writing now. 

THINGS TO WRITE ABOUT 

1. Make a list of all the kinds of paper you know. 
Think what each kind is used for and try to find out 
what it is made of and how it is made. 

2. Examine any articles that you can find that are 
made from paper, such as plates, boxes, and mailing cases. 
In what ways and for what uses are such articles better 
than those made from other materials? 

3. If you know of any way in which paper is used in 
buildings, or in any other constructions, tell about it. If 
you know about any experiments that are being made to 
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discover new uses for this material, tell what is being 
done and what you think about it. 

Lesson 87 

An Oral Exercise 
HOW PRINTING BEGAN 

It does not seem strange that people, who must 
have seen marks or prints made in the wet soil by 
their feet, and by such things as shells, twigs and 
fallen leaves, should have thought about making 
prints of other things for some purpose. Some of 
the people were writing and cutting letters on dif- 
ferent-things and at last some one cut the shapes 
of letters on blocks and made stamps or prints of 
the letters. From such a beginning the art of print- 
ing grew. 

Tell some of the ways in which you think people 
may have made the first prints of different things. 

For what purposes may some of these stamps 
or prints have been used on the things made by peo- 
ple, such as dishes, tools, weapons and other articles 
of use? 

Tell about any marks or stamps that you see used 
on articles to show by whom they were made or to 
whom they belong. 

Many collections have been made of stamps and 
prints of different kinds. 

If you have seen any such collection, fell about it. 
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THE PRINTING PRESS 
Lesson 88 
For Reading and Discussion 
THE FIRST PRINTING PRESSES 
There are several stories about who did the first 
printing in Europe, and it may be that several peo- 
ple tried it at about the same time. The German 
people, claim the honor for a man named Johannes 
Gutenberg, who worked in the cities of Strasburg* 
and Mainz. The people of Holland say that a man 
named Laurens Coster, of the city of Haarlem, was 
the first man who used printed or stamped letters. 
It may be interesting to you. to find out more about 
both of these men, and also about William Caxton, 
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who first printed books in England. But you may 
find it still more interesting to learn how the art 
of printing has improved until now much of the 
printing of books and papers is done by machines 
that work with great speed and that seem almost 
alive. The picture at the beginning of this lesson 
shows a printer examining some of the work that 
has been done on one of the first printing presses. 

Tell what advantages you see in the improved 
methods of printing that are now in use. 

Give any reasons you can think of for the dif- 
ferent sizes and kinds of type used in books, pa- 
pers and other printed matter. 

If you know of any time when people have been 
helped by means of information that came from 
quick printing, tell about it. 

If you know of any documents that are now^ 
written by hand in preference to being printed, tell 
what they are. 

These hand-written documents are said to be 
engrossed. 

Give any reason you can think of for preferring 
engrossing to printing. 

Tell what you can about the value of such work. 

Find out all you can about engraving and be 
ready to tell the class what you have learned. 
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Lesson 8g 

A Lesson in Composition 
PRINTING 

If there is a printing office near where you live, 
ask the owner or manager for permission to visit 
it. Learn all you can about the way type is set. 

Find out about the macljine called a linotype. 

Find what is meant by the term electrotype. 

Find how the paper is prepared for the print- 
ing and watch the printing press carefully to see 
how it work^. 

Get all the information you can about the fold- 
ing of the printed sheets and the way they are used 
in papers, magazines and books. Make notes of 
what you learn. 

If you cannot visit a printing office, get all the 
information you can from people you know, and 
from books, about the way in which printing is done 
now. 

Think over all you have found out, and decide 
upon the order which you will follow in writing 
what you have to tell. 

Arrange your notes under topics, and bring your 
work to class for discussion. 

After the class discussion rearrange your topics 
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if you wish to, and write aa interesting an account 
as you can about all that you know about the sub- 
ject of printing. 

Lesson go 

To Be Read and Told 

AN EARLY AMERICAN PRINTER 

/^NE of the first printers -in this country was 
Benjamin Franklin, who was born in Boston, 
January 17, 1706. 

When a very little boy he learned to read, but 
he did not go to school until he was eight years old. 
After less than two years of school he was kept at 
home to help his father, who made soap and tallow 
candles. Benjamin cut wicks for the candles, filled 
the candle molds with the melted tallow, took care 
of his father's shop, and ran errands, but he also 
found time for play. He liked the water and used 
to fish, swim and row with the other boys; among 
whom he was often the leader. He thought of 
many things to do, but sometimes got himself and 
others into trouble. 

Young Benjamin did not like the work he had to 
do, so his father took him to see other workers, 
such as carpenters and brick-layers, hoping that in 
this way he would find work that suited him. He 
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liked to watch all these workers and learned much 
from what he saw, but he liked books and reading 
better than anything el^e. At last, when he was 
twelve years old, he was sent to learn to be a printer 
from an older brother who was in that business. 

Here he soon became a good workman and 
spent all his spare time reading good books which 
he now had many opportunities of getting. He 
learned very fast. While in school he had not liked 
arithmetic, so had not learned it. He needed to use 
it now and was often ashamed of his ignorance. So 
he took his arithmetic, set himself determinedly to 
work and soon mastered it, 4s well as some more 
difficult works. 

After about four years, Franklin had some 
trouble with his brother, and finally left him and 
made his way to Philadelphia. He had no friends 
or acquaintances there, but he soon got work with 
a printer, and it was in this city that he at last 
printed his own paper and made his home. 

You have probably read about Franklin's kite 
and his discoveries in regard to electricity, also 
about his useful inventions. You will be interested 
some day too, to hear what he did for our country 
as a statesman, and you may wonder how he grew 
to be so wise and learned. Perhaps some of the 
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reasons may be found in the sayings contained in 
*' Poor Richard's Almanac," which Franklin pre- 
pared and published for twenty-five years. Nearly 
everybody bought an almanac and as books wer£ 
not very common, Franklin tried to fill all the spare 
space in his almanac with proverbs that would 
teach people to act honestly, and wisely. 

Copy and learn the following of Poor Richard's prov- 
erbs. 

1. Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 

2. Little strokes fell great oaks. 

. 3. All things are easy to industry, 
All things difficult to sloth. 

4. Lost time is never found again. 

5. One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

6. Never leave that till to-morrow which you can 

do to-day. 

7. If you would have your business done, go; if 

not, send. 

8. Want of care does us more damage than want 

of knowledge. 

9. A small leak will sink a great ship. 

10. If you would be wealthy, think of saving as 

well as getting. 

11. It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 

12. Hear no ill of a friend, nor speak any of an 

enemy. 
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Lesson gi 

The Words Teach and Learn 

LEARNING TO READ 

The little girl in the picture is learning to read. 

Her father is teaching her. 

I think she will learn fast. 

Her brother will help to teach her. 

He learned to read long ago. 

His father taught him. 

The mother will teach the little girl, too. , 

She Will learn many things. 

Notice that the word learn is used when speaking 
about a person's gaining or acquiring knowledge of 
something. The word teach is used when telling what 
a person does to help another person to learn. 

Study this picture carefully, then write about it. 

Give, names to. the people and tell if you think their 
home is in this country. 

If you think these people are workers, tell why. 

Tell what is being done in the picture and how it is 
enjoyed. 

Be careful to use the words teach and learn correctly. 

T^HOU must be true thyself 

If thou the truth would'st teach. 

— Horatio Bonar, 




LEARNING TO READ 



Dtfregiicr 
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Lesson 92 

A Story to Be Read and Told 

TOO MUCH FOR THE WHISTLE 

V\7HEN I was a child of seven years old, my 
friends on a holiday filled my pocket with 
coppers. I went directly to a shop where they sold 
toys for children, and being charmed with the sound 
of a whistle that I met by the way in the hands of 
another boy, I voluntarily offered and gave all my 
money for one. I then came home, and went whis- 
tling all over the house, much pleased with my 
whistle, but disturbing all the family. My brothers 
and sisters, and cousins, understanding the bargain 
I had made, told me I had given four times as much 
for it as it was worth; put me in mind of what good 
things might have been bought with the rest of the 
money; and laughed at me so much for my folly, 
that I cried with vexation; and the reflection gave 
me more chagrin than the whistle gave me pleas- 
ure. This, however, was afterwards of use to me, 
the impression continuing on my mind; so that, 
often, when I was tempted to buy some unneces- 
sary thing, I said to myself. Don't give too much 
for the whistle ; and I saved my money. 

— Benjamin Franklin. 
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Read this story silently, and tell it in your own words. 
Can you give an example of any time when you have 
" Given too much for a whistle " ? 

Lesson 93 

The Words Can and May 
HOW BOOKS ARE BOUND 

Examine any one of your books very carefully 
to see if you can tell how it is bound or' held to- 
gether. If you can discover how the leaves are 
fastened together, tell about it. Notice the fiy leaves 
and the cover and tell of what each is made. Tell 
the use of each. 

Tell how you think the book is fastened into the 
cover. 

Tell what lettering is on the cover and where 
it is placed. 

If there is any ornament on the cover, describe 
it and tell why you think it is placed there. 

Tell about all the materials you have seen used 
for book covers. 

Describe the most beautiful book cover you have 
seen. 

1. You can fold leaves of paper and fasten 
them together. 

2. You can write stories and poems on the 
pages. 
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3. You can make a book cover. 

4. You can decorate the pages and the cover 
of your book. 

5. You may make a blank book for your 
stories. 

6. You may use stiff cardboard for the sides 
of the cover. 

7. You may use a fine piece of cloth for the 
back of the cover. 

8. You ma)^ cover the outside of the card- 
board pieces with pretty paper. 

9. You ma)^ look at the old book which your 
teacher has partly taken to pieces, to learn how to 
fasten the leaves into the cover, how to line the in- 
side of the cover, or how to do any other part of the 
work that you need to learn about. 

Notice that the word can is used to state what a per- 
son is able to do. 

The word may is used to ask permission or to give 
permission to do something. 

Write five sentences that you might use in asking per- 
mission to do things that you would enjoy. 

Write five sentences that you might use in telling 
what you can make. 

If you live near any place in which books are bound, 
ask permission of its owner or manager to visit it. 

If you visit such a place, write a paper telling about 
what you saw. 
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Lesson 94 

The Use of a Dictionary 
THE USE OF WORDS 

There is a proverb that says, "A word fitly 
spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver." 
The wise Confucius said : 

" A blemish may be taken out of a diamond by 
careful polishing; but if your words have the least 
blemish, there is no way to efface it." 

It is certainly true that words once spoken can 
never be recalled for correction, and it is important, 
that we should learn to choose the words that will 
most exactly express our thoughts. The wise use 
of a dictionary is one of the best helps in doing this. 
Mr. Clodd says, 

"I want to lead you on to feel and know that 
the study of words is a delightful way of spending 
time, and that the dictionary, which is thought by 
most people to be a dry book, is full of poetry and 
history locked up in its words, which the key of the 
wise will open." 

Select a list of words from some lesson or from a 
book you are reading, or from the conversation of people 
around you. 

Practice finding these words in a dictionary until you 
can use it rapidly and easily. 
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Look for the meaning of every word. Read all the 
meanings given, and the examples of each use of 3r word. 

Own as large a dictionary as you can afford. 

Learn in your dictionaries where to find the name of 
historical characters, Christian names of men and women, 
geographical names, names from the Bible, words and 
phrases from foreign languages, abbreviations and other 
similar lists. 

Lesson 95 

A Poem to Study and Memorize 

ALADDIN* 

WHEN I was a beggarly boy 
And lived in a cellar damp^ 
I had not a friend or a toy, 

But I had Aladdin's lamp; 
When I could not sleep for cold, 
I had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded with roofs of gold 
My beautiful castles in Spain ! 

Since then I have toiled day and night, 

I have money and power good store, 
But Fd give all my lamps of silver bright 

For one that is mine no more; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose. 

You gave and may snatch again, 
I have nothing 'twould pain me to lose, 

For I own no more castles in Spain. 

— James Rmsell Lowell. 



* From " Riverside Literature Series." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
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Read the poem ''Aladdin" carefully. 

Look up all the words you do not understand. 

Give reasons for all the uses of capital letters found 
in this poem. 

Be ready to tell all that you can about the poem, and 
what it means. 

Tell zvhat you like best about it. 

Learn the poem and practice saying the words dis- 
tinctly. 

Lesson 96 

A Conversation Lesson 
WINTER 
nPAKE Winter as you find him, and he turns out 
to be a thoroughly honest fellow, with no non- 
sense in him, and tolerating none in you, which is 
a great comfort in the long run. * * * Winter 
soon blows your head clear of fog and makes you 
see things as they are. I thank him for it! 

— James Russell Lowell. 

Tell about the condition of things out of doors near 
your home in winter. 

Describe the appearance of the trees. 

Tell about any animals or birds that you see at this 
season. 

Many people feed birds and squirrels in winter. 

If you have ever done so, tell about it. 

Tell what must be done for farm animals in winter. 

Tell what difference the winter makes in the work of 
people you know. 

If you think the winter season is a benefit in any way, 
tell how. 

Tell about anything that you thank winter for. 
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Jr^rom a photogfaph 

THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY 

Lesson 97 

An Oral and Written Exercise 
LIBRARIES 

In the city of Washington, the capital of the 
United States, is a great collection of books known 
as the Library of Congress. This library was be- 
gun over a hundred years ago and now numbers 
many thousands of volumes. Everyone is per- 
mitted to use these books, but only a few people 
have the privilege of taking them away from the 
building. 

The picture on this page shows the splendid 
home that has been built for these books. The walls 
are of granite almost as white as marble, and on 
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the top of the great gilded dome is a blazing 
torch that stands as an emblem of the Torch of 
Learning. The building is fire-proof, is well 
lighted, and very well arranged for the storing 
and use of books. 

The interior of the library has been made most 
beautiful by the work of many artists, both sculp- 
tors and painters. The pictures in this book called, 
"The Cairn," "Oral Tradition," "Picture-Writ- 
ing," " Egyptian Hieroglyphics," " The Manuscript 
Book," and "The Printing-Press," are copies of a 
group of pictures in the Library of Congress. 

This group is called. The Evolution of the Book. 
If you ever visit the city of Washington, you will 
be sure to go to the Library of Congress, and will 
find much of interest there. 

For Writing 

Tell the name that is given to a collection of books 
kept for use but not for sale. 

Tell about any such collection of books that you have 
seen. 

Tell all the advantages you can think of in having a 
good library. 

What is meant by a public library? 

Tell who may use the books in such a library, and 
how they are to be had. 

Tell what you can about the way in which the ex- 
penses of such a library are paid. 
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* Many libraries are kept in separate buildings that have 
been specially planned and built for them. 

Tell some of the things that would be necessary in 
such a building. 

Write the names of any books that you have had from 
a library. 

Write the name of some book that you would like to 
get from a library. 

Write the names of the authors whose books you 
would choose for your own library. 
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The Words Shall and Will 
A WINTER RIDE 

1. We shall have a cold ride to the village. 

2. We shall need our warm coats and mufflers. 

3. I shall drive. 

4. I shall not mind the cold. 

5. The horses will be covered and put in a warm 
shed while we wait. 

6. Our friends will urge us to stay to dinner. 

7. Ned will be hungry. 

8. You will want to play with Kate. 

1. I will let you stay longer another time. 

2. You shall invite Kate to visit you soon. 

3. Ned shall have some fruit. 
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4. You and Ned shall go to the village again 
next week. 

5. We will be at home for dinner. 

6. We will not be late. 

7. I will take care of the horses. 

8. They shall be well fed. 

Read the first eight sentences given above and notice 
that each simply tells something that is going to happen. 

Read the last eight sentences, and notice that each 
one tells of some determination or purpose. 

In the first group of sentences notice that, in telling 
what is going to happen, the word shall is used with / or 
we. In all other cases, the word will is used. 

In the second group of sentences, notice that in tell- 
ing a purpose or determination, the word will is used with 
/ or we. In all other cases, shall is used. 

Lesson 99 

An Oral Exercise 
SONG FOR WINTER* 
[OW winter fills the world with snow, 
Wild winds across the country blow, 
And all the trees, with branches bare, 
Like beggars^ shiver in the air. 
Oh, now hurrah for sleds and skates ! 
A polar expedition waits 
When school is done each day for me — 
Off for the ice-bound arctic sea. 



N' 



^ From " Little Folk Lyrics." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Go. 
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The ice is strong upon the creek, 
The wind has roses for the ch^ek, 
The snow is knee-deep all around, 
And earth with clear blue sky is crowned. 
Then come, and we may find the hut 
Wherein the Esquimau is shut, 
Or see the polar bear, whose fur 
Makes fun of the thermometer. 

Let us who want our muscles tough 

Forsake the tippet and the muff. 

The keen fresh wind will do no harm, - 

The leaping blood shall make us warm, 

A spin upon our arctic main 

Shall drive the clouds from out the brain. 

And for our studies we at night 

Shall have a better appetite. 

- — Frank Dempster Sherman. 

Read this poem silently and look up in your dictionary 
all words that you do not understand. 

When you come to the recitation, be ready to tell 
about any of the following subjects : 

1. The weather and landscape described in the poem. 

2. The sports these children expect to enjoy. 

3. Winter sports that you have enjoyed. 

4. The statements made in the last stanza about the 
effects of winter sports. 

Think what you will tell about and plan to talk with- 
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out the help of questions from your teacher or class-' 
mates. 

If you need to use may, can, zvill or shall, be careful 
to use each one correctly. 

For Writing 

Choose one of the following topics to write about: 

1. Coasting. 

2. Skating.. 

3. Making a Snow-Man. 

4. Making a Snow-Fort. 

5. The Winter Sport I Like Best. 

SNOWFLAKES 

^■\ 7HENEVER a snowflake leaves the sky. 

It turns and turns to say " Good-by ! 
Good-by, dear clouds, so cool and gray!'' 
Then lightly travels on its wa)^ 

And when a snowflake finds a tree, 
''Good-day!" it says— '' Good-day to thee! 
Thou art so bare and lonely, dear, 
I'll rest and call my comrades here." 

But when a snowflake, brave and meek, 
Lights on a rosy maiden's cheek, 
It starts — "How warm and soft the day! 
'Tis summer!" — and it melts away. 

— Mary Mapes Dodge. 




From a photograph 
WINTER THE MASTER ARTIST 
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Lesson loo 

A Dictionary Exercise 

THE SNOW-STORM* 

T OOK up at the miracle of the falling snow, — 
•the air a dizzy maze of whirling, eddying 
flakes, noiselessly transforming the world, the ex- 
quisite crystals dropping in ditch and gutter, and 
disguising in the same suit of spotless livery all 
objects upon which they fall. 

How novel and fine the first drifts! The old, 
dilapidated fence is suddenly set oflF with the most 
fantastic ruffles, scalloped and fluted after an un- 
heard-of fashion! Looking down a long line of 
decrepit stone-wall, in the trimming of which the 
wind had fairly run riot, I saw as for the first time, 
what a severe, yet master artist old Winter is. 

— John Burroughs. 

Read this selection silently. 

Lcx)k up all the words that you do not understand. 

Notice how the correct understanding of each word 
adds to your picture and to your pleasure in the selection. 

Make a list of the words yoti look up and be ready to 
tell in class what each one means. 

Describe some snow-storm that you have seen. 

* From " Signs and Seasons." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Lesson loi 

The Words Let and Leave 
GOING TO GRANDMOTHER'S 

The little girl in the picture on the opposite page 
asked her mother to let her go to see her Grand- 
mother. Her mother said she could not let her go 
alone. She let the big dog Prince go with her. He 
will not leave her until she is safe at Grandmother's. 

Notice that when the word let is used it means 
to allow or give permission. 

The word leave means to go away from. It 
should not be used in asking or giving permission. 

For Writing 

Look carefully at. this picture and think about the 
place, the season, and the time of day shown. 

Think about what may have happened at .the little 
girl's home before she started and about the conversation 
she may have had with her mother. 

Think what each said in asking and giving permis- 
sion for the visit, in asking and giving permission to 
take something in the basket, and to wear the red cloak 
and hood. 

Think what was said about the dog and about the 
length of the visit. 

Think what will happen at Grandmother's, how the 
little girl will get 'home, and how she will enjoy the day. 




From a photograph 
GOING TO GRANDMOTHER'S 
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Be careful to use the word let correctly and to use 
capital letters, quotation marks, and all other punctuation 
marks as they are needed. 

Lesson 102 

For Reading and Discussion 
WINTER NEIGHBORS* 
" I "HE country is more of a wilderness, more of a 
wild solitude, in the winter than in the sum- 
mer. The wild comes out. * * * The part- 
ridge comes to the orchard for buds; the rabbit 
comes to the garden lawns ; the crows and jays come 
to the ash-heap and corn-crib, the snow buntings to 
tlie stack and to the barnyard; the sparrows pilfer 
from the domestic fowls; the pine grosbeak comes 
down from the north and shears your maples of 
their buds; the fox prowls about your premises at 
night; and the red squirrels find your grain in the 
barn or steal the butternuts from your attic. 

-—■John Burroughs. 

Read this selection silently and use your dictionary 
to find the meaning of any words that you do not under- 
stand. 

Think over and be ready to talk to your class about 
the following things: 

What Mr. Burroughs says about the birds and ani- 
mals named ir^ this selection ; what you think they are 

* From " Sharp ^yes." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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after; why they behave in this way in winter; any wild 
animal or bird that you have seen getting food in the 
winter. 

For Writing 

Write a h'st of the birds and animals named in this 
selection and add the names of any others that you see 
n^ar your home. 

Write a paragraph telHng all you can about the food 
of wild animals or birds that stay near your home in the 
winter. 

Lesson 103 

A Conversation 

THE LAMPLIGHTER 

A yr Y TEA is nearly ready and the sun has left 
^^^ the sky; 

It's time to take the window to see Leerie going by ; 
For every night at tea-time and before you take 

your seat, 
With lantern and with ladder he comes posting up 

the street. 

Now Torn would be a driver and Maria go to sea, 
And my papa's a banker and as rich as he can be; 
But I, when I am stronger and can choose what 

I'm to do, 
O Leerie, I'll go round at night and light the lamps 

with you! — Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Tell what worker the little boy in the poem liked to 
watch attd tell all you can about this work. 

Why is such work necessary and what kind of a 
worker does it need? 

Tell what work each child in the poem would like to 
do. 

Tell about some worker that you like to watch. 

Tell about the need or importance of the service, the 
dangers, hardships or pleasures of the work, .and the 
strength, skill or knowledge needed to make it successful. 

Tell what work you think you would like to do, why 
you like it, and why you think you could succeed in such 
work. 

Lesson 104 

A Picture to Write Ah out 
POPPING CORN 

Think about the place where these children are ; 
the time of year; the time of day; and the things 
they are doing. 

Think of names for the children. Think where 
the rest of the family may be. Think how the chil- 
dren came to be popping corn. Think what they 
will do when the corn is all popped. 

Plan how to tell what you think so that others 
will enjoy hearing about it. 

Write about the picture and when you come to 
the language recitation, be ready to read what you 
have written. 
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From a photograph 
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Lesson 105 

The Words Lie and Lay 
FIRE PICTURES 
117 ACH beholds in cloud and fire^ 

The shape that answers his own desire. 
— James Russell Lowell, 

The little boy likes to lie on the rug and watch 
the fire. 

Sometimes the other boys like to lie there, too. 

If the fire gets low, they lay on more sticks. 

Then they lie and watch the flames and tell the 
shapes they see. 

Notice that when the word lie is used it means 
to rest or to occupy a certain position. 

When the word lay is used, it means to put or 
place in position. 

Find the three forms of each of these words on 
page 150 and make sentences using each form 
correctly. 

Some people like to lie on the grass ; under green 
trees ; beside a stream of water ; in a hammock ; on 
the sand at the sea-shore. 

Write sentences telling where you like to lie to 
read, to tell stories, to watch the clouds, to watch 
the leaves or branches of trees, to watch boats, or to 
do anything else that you enjoy. 
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Lesson io6 

The Words Sit and Set 
GHOST FAIRIES* 
AA/'HEN the open fire is lit, 
^ ^ In the evening after tea, 
Then I Hke to come and sit 
Where the fire can talk to me. 

Fairy stories it can tell. 

Tales of a forgotten race, — 
Of the fairy ghosts that dwell 

In the ancient chimney-place. 

— Frank Dempster Sherman. 

I like to sit by an open fire. 

The children like to sit in the firelight and tell stories. 

They often sit on the floor. 

They often set a dish of apples or popcorn near. 

Sometimes they set a low chair ready for me. When 
I sit there, I tell them stories. 

Notice that when the word sit is used, it means to 
have a seat. When the word set is used, it means to put 
something in a place or position. 

For Writing 

Tell about some place where you like to sit to read, 
sew, or do other work. Tell when you sat there last. 

Tell who likes to sit with you. 

Tell some of the things you like to talk about as you 
sit and work. 



From " Little Folk Lyrics." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Lesson 107 

A Review 

COLUMBUS 

TDEHIND him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the Gates of Hercules ; 
Before him, not the ghost of shores, 

Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said : " Now must we pray, 

For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave Adm'r'l, speak; what shall I say?" 

" Why, say, ' Sail on ! sail on ! and on ! ' " 

"My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak." 
The stout mate thought of home ; spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
" What shall I say, brave Adm'r'l, say, 

If we sight not but seas at dawn? " 
'*Why you shall say at break of day, 

^ Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! and on ! ' " 

They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow. 
Until at last the blanched mate said, 

" Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
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These very winds ferget the way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 

Now speak, brave Adm'r'l, speak and say '' 

He said : " Sail on, sail on, and on ! " 

They sailed; they sailed. Then spake the mate; 

."This mad sea shows his teeth tonight; 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait. 

With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Adm'r'l, say but one good word; 

What shall we do when hope is gone ? '* 
The words leapt as a leaping sword: 

" Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! and on ! " 

Then, pale and worn he kept his deck. 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck — 

A light! a light! a light! a light! 
It grew, a star-lit flag unfurled ! 

It grew to be Time's burst of dawn. 
He gained a world! He gave that world 

Its greatest lesson: " On! sail on! " 

— Joaquin Miller, 

Read this poem silently, and be ready to tell in your 
own words the story given in it. 

Study the words and the use of capital letters and 
• punctuation marks in the poem. 
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■ Find examples of the declarative, the 'interrogative, 
the exclamatory and the imperative sentences. 

Notice the punctuation mark used after each one. 

Find examples of the use of capital letters to begin a 
proper name, a title of honor or respect, the name of the 
Deity, the first word of a direct quotation. 

Give reasons for any other uses of capital letters in 
the selection. 

Find examples of two or more uses of the comma and 
notice the semicolon ( ;) and colon ( :) used to mark 
larger divisions of thoughts. 

Notice the use of the dash and of quotation marks. 

In the last line of the first stanza, notice the single 
quotation marks ( ' ' ) used to inclose the quotation 
within a quotation. 

Tell how the use of punctuation marks helps you to 
understand the author's meaning. 

Tell the story of this poem in your own words. 

Tell what you like best about this "Brave Admiral/' 

Lesson io8 

A Story to he Reproduced 

THE LEAK IN THE DIKE 

T7AR away in the country of Holland, where the 
sea is always trying to eat its way through the 
great dikes that protect the land, lived a little Dutch 
boy named Peter. One afternoon as he was play- 
ing in the garden with his brother, his mother called 
him and said, " Come, Peter, I have some smoking • 
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hot cakes for the blind old man who lives across the 
dike. I want you to take them to him. You have 
plenty of time to go and come back before sunset." 

Peter told his brother that he would soon be 
back, and started cheerily on his errand. He whis- 
tled and sang as he trudged along, and soon the 
blind old man was made glad by the gift of the good 
mother and by the visit of the happy boy. 

The sun was still an hour high when Peter 
started home and as he listened to the birds and 
gathered the bright flowers along the way, he heard 
the great sea waves beating against the wall of the 
dike. 

"Ah!" said Peter, "It is good that our walls 
are safe and- strong, old sea, or you would soon spoil 
our lands and homes." 

But just then he heard a trickling sound that 
made him stop, then run quickly up the bank. 
There, making its way through the sand, was a 
stream of water not yet as large as his hand. Peter 
knew that a leak in the dike was the most dreaded 
enemy in the land and that the tiny stream would 
very soon grow to an angry, cruel flood. There 
was no time to go for help, so he thrust his arm 
into the hole, shouting with all his might to give the 
alarm. 
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But no one heard the cry of the boy, though he 
called and called till the stars came out, and the 
winds grew chill and his strength was gone. All 
alone he could only wait and watch. Though he 
was hungry and cold and afraid, he never thought 
of leaving his post, and all through the long night 
his single arm held back the mighty sea.- 

In the morning they found him there, weak and 
faint. . But he had bravely saved their land from 
danger, and while strong workers mended the dike, 
they carried him to his home, a hero. Though 
many years have passed since that time, the people 
of Holland still tell this story to their children to 
show what a brave boy may do. 

Read this story silently, and tell it in your own 
words. 

Tell about other brave deeds done by boys that 
you have heard about. 

Lesson log 

Written Lesson About a Picture 

WATCHERS BY THE SEA 

Study this picture carefully. 
Notice the place and see if you can decide upon 
the time of day shown. 




WATCHERS BY THE SEA 



Arts 
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Observe the people in the picture, their dress 
and occupation. 

Think why the woman is looking out to sea. 
- Think who may be in the boats and whether they 
are starting on a voyage or returning from one. 

Why do not the children watch the boats at sea ? 

Think whether the woman's thoughts* are sad 
or pleasant. 

Write abput this picture telling all that you can 
about what the picture shows, and what may have 
happened. 

Arrange your paper carefully and make it cor- 
rect in every way. 

Lesson no 

Oral and Written Composition 
A BASKET OF APPLES 

Place a basket of fruit before you so that you 
can see the fruit well. 

Imagine that you wish to give some person who 
has never seen apples a true idea of the fruit. 

Think what you need to tell about in order to 
accomplish this purpose. 

Write a list of the points or topics you will need 
to speak about. 
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Test every topic by asking yourself if it is really 
needed in order to give a true idea of the fruit. 

See if you need to tell about the kind of tree 
on which apples grow, the climate suitable to their 
growth, how they are cultivated, how long before 
the trees bear, how many crops each year, how 
the blossoms look, how long it takes the fruit to 
mature, the appearance of the fruit, its beauty, 
size, varieties, its many uses. 

If you do not know about apples, choose some 
other fruit that you do know. 

For Writing 

Write a paper inclucling all the points worked out. 

Arrange the points in the best possible order so as to 
give the most accurate idea of this kind of fruit. 

Be careful to spell all the words correctly, punctuate 
properly, divide it into paragraphs, and use capital letters 
wherever necessary. 

Be ready to read your paper in the recitation and dis- 
cuss with your teacher and classmates the best topics to 
be used for your purpose and the best order in which to 
present them. 

If necessary rearrange your topics and rewrite your 
paper. 

Correct any mistakes that you may have made and 
improve your paper all you can. ' 
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Lesson iii 

Cvmposition 
HOW APPLES GROW 

Think of the same basket of apples that you had 
in the last lesson. 

Think out all that you would say about the ap- 
ples if you were trying to show what a beautiful 
fruit they are. Tell about the color, size, vari- 
eties and number of apples in the basket; how 
they look on the tree when they are ripe, how 
they look when gathered and piled up in great 
heaps in the orchard, in the cellar, in barrels, in 
the windows of shops; how they scent the 
orchard, a room. 

Test each of these topics by asking how it helps 
your purpose. 

How do these topics differ from those presented 
in the last paper? Tell why you choose different 
topics. 

For Writing 

Write a paper including all the points worked out. 
Try to have it neat and correct in every point. , 

Be ready to read your paper in the recitation and dis- 
cuss it with the class. 

Try to decide just what kind of topics should be put 
into the paper in order to show the beauty of the apples ; 
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the number of such topics to be presented ; the best possi- 
ble order in which to present the topics. 

Rewrite your paper and change any part of it which 
you can improve. 

' Lesson 112 

Composition 
A STORY ABOUT THESE APPLES 

Imagine that you had gathered these apples and 
wished someone to know all that you did. 

Think what you would say to tell about when 
and where you got them, who was with you, what 
was said about the choice of apples, how they were 
gotten from the tree, how^ they were brought from 
the orchard and stored away, how you came to 
bring them here. 

Your purpose is to tell some one the story of 
what has been done or to describe the actions that 
have brought the apples here. 

Make a list of topics, arranging them in the 
order necessary by the action you are telling about. 
Test e^ch topic by asking yourself how it helps your 
purpose. 

For Writing 

Write a paper telling the story suggested by your 
topics, being careful to make it correct in every way. 
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Be ready to read your paper in the recitation, and to 
discuss it with your teacher and classmates. 

Rewrite your paper if you think you can improve 
it after the class discussion. 
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Composition 
BUY MY APPLES 

Think again of the basket of apples. 

Suppose you are now trying to sell these apples. 

Now think of all you would say about them in 
order to induce a person to buy them; their size, 
the variety, smooth peel, soundness, the various uses 
to which they may be put, good eating apples, good 
cooking apples, keeping qualities, juicy, sour, 
sweet. 

Test each of these topics as you did in the last 
two lessons. 

How do these topics differ from those presented 
in the preceding lessons ? Tell why yoii select these 
topics. 

For Writing 

Write a paper including all you would say about the 
apples, if you were persuading someone to buy them. 

Be careful to have each thought expressed well, and 
your paper neat and correct in every particular. 
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Correct all the mistakes you can find in your paper, 
and be ready to read and discuss it in class. 

After discussing decide just what kind of topics 
should be put in the paper in order to induce people to 
buy the apples; the number of such topics which should 
be presented ; the best possible order in which to present 
the topics. 

Rewrite your paper and improve it all you can in 
every way. 

Lesson 114 

Forms of Composition 
THE PURPOSE IN USING LANGUAGE 

In the last four lessons you have been thinking 
about the Same objects, but in different v^ays. 

You have chosen different topics to speak or 
write about because your purpose in speaking or 
writing has been different in* each case. 

In the first of these lessons, you wanted to ex- 
plain, or teach, or make someone understand about 
the way to make apples grow. 

In the second lesson you wanted someone to 
think of apples that were like or similar to those 
you were thinking about. 

In the third lesson you wanted someone to think 
of the changes that brought the apples from the 
tree to the basket where you saw them. 
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In the last lesson you wanted to persuade some- 
one to agree with your thought about his need of 
apples and to do what you wanted him to do. 

The use of language for the purpose of causing 
one person to imderstand that which is in the mind 
of another as in teaching or explaining, is spoken of 
as exposition. 

The use of language for the purpose of causing 
one person to think of anything as it appears at a 
particular time to the mind of another is spoken of 
as description. 

The use of language for the purpose of causing 
one person to think the changes through which that 
in the mind of another person is passing is spoken 
of as narration or story telling. 

The use of language for the purpose of causing' 
one person to agree with the thought of another to 
secure a desired action is spoken of as persuasion. 

Whenever we talk or write, it is for a purpose 
similar to one of these and in much of our use of 
language, two or more of such purposes may be 
traced. 

When we are explaining a thing we often tell 
and describe; we often explain and describe when 
telling a story; and in trying to persuade another 
we sometimes describe and explain and tell stories. 
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While we do not commonly use language for 
either one of these purposes alone, we sometimes 
need or wish to do so. It is important that we knov" 
how to choose the best topics or points to speak or 
write about, in order to accomplish our purpose in 
any case. 

Choose selections in your reading book and try 
to decide ivhat the author's pur pose. was in writing. 

Lesson 115 

An Oral and Written Lesson 

A BOUQUET OF ROSES 

Work out orally all that you would say about 
this subject: 

1. If you were writing to one who lives in a 
cold climate where roses do not grow, and you 
wanted to tell him just what they are, how they 
look, and their uses. 

2. If you were trying to show someone how 
very beautiful roses are, so that he might appreciate 
and enjoy them more, 

3. If you wanted to tell the story of how you 
came to have these roses. 

4. If you were trying to persuade someone to 
buy the bouquet. 
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For Writing 

Write a paper on one of these subjects, includ- 
ing the topics worked out in the oral lesson. 

Observe all the instructions given in the lessons 
on ''A Basket of Apples." 

Lesson ii6 

A Lesson in Composition 
AN ARTICLE OF FURNITURE 
Work out in class all that you would say about 
a chair, table, bookcase or some other article of 
furniture : 

1. If you were writing to a child in Japan who 
does not see such furniture as we use and you 
wanted to give him a true idea of the article, its 
parts, size, the materials of which it is made, and 
the purposes for which it is used. 

2. If you wished to have some one think of the 
particular piece of furniture just as it appears to 
you, its form, size, color, ornamentation, position. 

3. If you wanted someone to know the story of 
the article from the time the wood was in the forest 
until it had its present form. 

4. If you wanted to persuade someone to buy 
the article because of its usefulness, its beauty or 
to help the worker who made it. 
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For Writing 

Write papers as your teacher may direct, choos- 
ing one topic from each group in the following list: 

Tell how you: — 

1. Play your favorite game. 

2. Make a garden. 

3. Make a kite. 

Describe : — 

1. A pleasant view. 

2. A building you like. 

3. An interesting person. 

Tell the story of: — 

1. A day in school. 

2. How you spent a holiday. 

3. A ride that you enjoyed. 

Try to persuade someone : — 

1. To spend a vacation on a farm. 

2. To go to a picnic. 

3. To learn to ride a bicycle. 

BE TRUE 

T^HOU must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth would'st teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another's soul would'st reach ! 

— Horatio Bonar. 
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Lesson 117 

A Story to be Retold 

SIR GALAHAD 

IWTY GOOD blade carves the casques of men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten 

Because my heart is pure. • 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 

The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly. 

The horse and rider reel: 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists. 

And when the tide of combat stands, . 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers 

That lightly rain from ladies' hands.. 

— Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

Read this first stanza from the poem, " Sir Galahad." 

Tell in your own words what the first four lines say. 

Tell all the events that are related in the last eight 
lines. 

Tell what you think the author wished to do in this 
stanza. 

Study the order in which events are told and notice 
the words used. 

Write the story told in this stanza. 

Write a description of the knight in the picture on 
the opposite page. 




Angcio lank 

A KNIGHT OF THE ROUND TABLE 
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Lesson ii8 

An Oral Exercise 

OPPORTUNITY* 

I ^HIS I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: — 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince's ban- 
ner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by 

foes. 
A craven hung along the battle's edge. 
And thought, " Had I a sword of keener steel — 
That blue blade that the king's son bears, — ^but tliis 

Blunt thing !" he snapt and flung it from his 

hand. 
And lowering, crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king's son, wounded, sore bestead. 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword. 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand. 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down, . 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

— Edward Rowland Sill. 



From " Poems." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Read this poem silently to get the story. 

Use your dictionary to find out the meanings of any 
words that you do not understand. 

Tell this story in your own words. 

Tell who is the hero of the story. 

What qualities made him a hero? 

Tell about some man who has taken a hero's part in 
the history of our country. 

Lesson 119 

Study of a Poem 

THE FLAG GOES BY 

Hats off! 
* A LONG the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
'"^A flash of colour beneath the sky, 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 

Blue and crimson and white it shines 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 

Hats off! 
The colours before us fly; 
But more than the flag is passing by. 

Sea-fights and land-fights grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the state : 
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Weary marches and sinking ships ; 
. Cheers of victory pn dying lips; 

Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land's swift increase; 
Equal justice and right and law, 
Stately honour and reverend awe; 

Sign of a nation, great and strong 
Toward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honour, all 
Live in the colours to stand or fall. 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drurns; f. 
And loyal hearts are beating high : 

Hats off! 
The flag is passing by ! 

— Henry Holcomb Bennett. 

Read this poem silently. 

Tell what purpose you think the author had in writ- 
ing it. 

Make a list of all the topics or points told about and 
try to tell how each one helps in accomplishing the pur- 
pose you have in mind. 

Look over the topics and tell if you think all are 
equally important. 
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Notice the order in which the topics are mentioned 
in the poem and give a reason for this order. 
If you Hke this poem, tell why. 

Lesson 120 

Oral and Written Composition 

OUR COUNTRY'S FLAG 

Discuss what you w^ould say about our flag : 

1. If you were writing to a person who had 
never seen one and you wanted him to know just 
how it looks; its colors, their arrangement, the 
number and color of the stripes, the field of stars, 
their points, number and arrangement, the mate- 
rials of which the flag is made. 

2. If you wished to tell liow we came to have 
this flag; who planned the first one, what Betsy Ross 
said about the stars, hoAV long it took her to make 
the first flag, when it was used, how it has changed 
as the number of states has grown, places where 
the flag is used now. 

Think carefully about what you intend to say 
before you begin to write. 

EACH AND ALL 

A LL are needed by each one ; 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Lesson 121 

A Description 

IN HOLLAND 

nPHE country is perfectly flat, a succession of 
green and flower-decked meadows, broken by 
long rows of willows and clumps of alders and pop- 
lars. Here and there appear the tops of steeples, 
the turning arms of windmills, straggling herds of 
large black and white cattle, and an occasional shep- 
herd; then, for miles, only solitude. There is noth- 
ing to attract the eye, there is neither hill nor valley. 
From time to time the sail of a ship is seen in the 
distance, but as the vessel is, moving on an invisible 
canal, it seems to be gliding over the grass of the 
meadows as it is hidden for a moment behind the 
trees and then reappears. The wan light lends a 
gentle, melancholy influence to the landscape while 
a mist almost imperceptible makes all things appear 
distant. There is a sense of silence to the eye, a 
peace of outline and color, a repose in everything, 
so that the vision grows dim and the imagination 
sleeps. — Edmondo de Amicis. 

Tell what you think was the purpose of the author of 
this selection. 

Tell what it causes you to do. 
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Notice all the things mentioned by the author and tell 
how each helps his purpose. 

Think of some landscape you have seen and write a 
description of it. 

Try to write so that your readers would see the land- 
scape as you do. 

Lesson 122 

A Study of An Exposition 
A GOOD BIRD HOUSE 

" I ^HE way to protect bluebirds is to provide a 
nesting place that is safe from cats, mice and 
squirrels. * * * 

It is a very simple matter. Get a hollow limb 
or make a box of weather-beaten boards, close both 
ends rain-tight, and make a two inch opening near 
the top. The cavity inside should be about three 
inches across and four or five inches deep. Nail 
or wire the box to a post set securely in the open 
where no squirrel or cat can jump down on it from 
above. Then stop everything from coming up the 
post by a sheet of tin or an old pan that encircles 
the post. — Julian Burroughs. 

Tell what the writer of this selection tried to do. 
Could you follow the directions here given? 
Notice the order followed in explaining how to make 
and place this birdhouse. 
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If you have ever made any kind of a blrdhouse, teil 
how you did it. 

Choose something that yo\i know how to make or do, 
and write an account of what you do, so that another 
person might make or do a similar thing. 

Lesson 123 

A Story about a Picture 

LEARNING TO SEW 

^ T EARN, lassie, learn 

' Your daily bread to earn, 
Learn to work and learn to pray, 
Spinning on from day to day! 
Learn, lassie, learn. 
Learn, lassie, learn. Reinecker 

Study the picture on the opposite page. 

Think about what the little girl wanted to do, why 
she wanted to do this, the conversation she had with her 
mother about it, the materials she got, what they are do- 
ing now, how the little girl will use what she is learning. 

Write a paper telling your story about this picture. 

Make your work neat, careful and correct in every 
way you can. 

BE USEFUL 

TDE useful where thou livest, that they may 
^^ Both want and wish thy pleasing presence 
still. — George Herbert, 




LEARNING TO SEW 



C. J. Thigsen 
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Lesson 124 

Kinds of Ideas 
IDEAS AND WORDS 
We call that which is expressed by a sentence a 
thought. The thought is in the mind. It is made 
up of ideas. The ideas are not all alike. Ideas are 
expressed by words. Think the ideas expressed by 
the words, mother^ girl, cloth, thread, needle. We 
may think something about each of these ideas. We 
call this kind of an idea an object of thought. We 
may think, — 

1. The mother is kind. 

2. The girl is patient. 

3. The cloth is new. 

4. The thread is white. 

5. The needle is small. 

If we think carefully about the idea expressed 
by the word, kind, in the first sentence, we see that 
it is an idea which belongs to the idea, mother. We 
cannot think a kind by itself. It always belongs 
to another idea. 

What word expresses an idea that belongs to 
the idea, girl, cloth, thread and needle, in each of 
the above sentences? We call such an idea an at- 
tribute. 

Think what idea is expressed by the word, is, in 
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each of the above sentences. It is not an object of 
thought, it is not an idea that belongs to or helps to 
distinguish another idea. In each sentence it ex- 
presses the connection or relation in the mind be- 
tween two other ideas. 

The girl is kind to her mother. 

In this sentence is shows the relation between 
the idea, girl, and the idea, kind to her mother. The 
word, to, expresses the connection between the 
ideas, kind and mother. 

We call this kind of an idea an idea of relation. 

We may express different relations between the 
ideas, book and table, by using such words; as, on 
the table, near the table, under the table. 

We have now found three kinds of ideas, — 
those which are objects of thought, those which are 
attributes, and those which are ideas of relation. 

There are no other kinds of ideas. All thoughts 
are made up of these, and the words used in sen- 
tences express only these three kinds of ideas. 

We call an idea about which we may think 
something an object of thought. 

We call an idea that belongs to and helps to 
distinguish another idea an attribute. 

We call an idea that shows relation or con- 
nection between other ideas an idea of relation. 
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Lesson 125 

An Oral Exercise 
THE USES OF WORDS IN THE SENTENCE 

1. Little Elsie has learned to knit. 

2. She is now learning to sew. 

3. She works with her mother every morning. 

4. They sing and tell stories as they work. 

5. Elsie's brothers are helping her father in the field. 

6. When their work is done they will play with 
Elsie in the big garden. 

Read the above sentences slowly and think what 
IS expressed by each one. 

Find words that express objects of thought, 
words that express attributes and words that ex- 
press relations. 

Think what is expressed by the word Elsie in 
the first sentence. Find words in -the other sen- 
tences that express the same idea. 

Tell how the attributes, relations, and other 
objects of thought in the different sentences change 
your thought about Elsie. 

Make a list of all the words in the above sen- 
tences that express attributes and be ready to tell 
the object of thought to which each attribute be- 
longs. 
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Lesson 126 

A Poem to Copy and Memorize 

SONG 

TT ISN'T raining rain to me, 

It's raining daffodils ; 
In every dimpled drop I see 

Wild flowers on the hills ; 
The clouds of gray engulf the day, 

And overwhelm the town ; 
It isn't raining rain to me. 

It's raining roses down. 

It isn't raining rain to me, 

But fields of clover bloom, 
Where every buccaneering bee 

May find a bed and room ; 
A health unto the happy! 

A fig for him who frets ! — 
It isn't raining rain to me, 

It's raining violets. 

— Robert Loveman, 

Copy and learn this poem. 

Make a list of all the words in this poem that ex- 
press objects of thought. 

Tell what pictures the author makes you see by means 
of the attributes and relations mentioned. 

If you like the poem, tell why. 
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Lesson 127 

An Oral and Written Exercise 

A REVIEW 

Ned Foster wishes to induce a friend' to spend 
a week in the country where he finds the following 
attractive things — ^fish, lake, boat, horses, orchard, 
melon-patch. Put the words expressing these ob- 
jects of thought into sentences that he might use in 
talking to his friend. 

A gentleman wishes to recommend a boy for a 
position in a bank because he thinks the boy is hoti- 
est, truthful, industrious, courageous, prompt, 
quick, accurate, orderly and a good penman. Tell 
what the gentleman might say to the banker, using 
the words expressing attributes mentioned above. 

Mr. Stevens wants to rent his house for the 
summer and believes that its location in relation to 
street-cars, railroad, boat-line, markets, park, 
church and school will help him. Make sentences 
that he might use in pointing out the relations that 
make it a desirable location for a business man. 

Write a list of words expressing the objects of thought 
that a boy would write to his sister about when on his 
first visit to a large city. 

Make a list of words expressing attributes that one 
would name in trying to sell a pony. 

Write expressions showing the relations that a boy 
would consider in choosing a place for a news stand. 

Write a paragraph on each of the above topics using 
each of the lists of words. 
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Lesson 128 

A Study of a Selection 
PURPOSE IN THE CHOICE OF WORDS 
• The purpose which a speaker or writer has in 
mind will determine the kind of ideas he will choose 
to express. It will determine the attributes and re- 
lations of these ideas that must be presented. It 
will decide what order of the necessary attributes 
and relations is best adapted to accomplish the pur- 
pose. As all these ideas must be expressed by 
means of Words, it will be necessary to select the 
best possible words for each purpose. 

Choose a selection from your reader or from a book 
by some good author. Read this selection carefully to 
see if you can tell the author's purpose. 

After the purpose has been determined, consider each 
statement in the selection to see how it helps to accom- 
plish the purpose. 

Are the attributes presented those best fitted to ac- 
complish the purpose? 

Have necessary attributes been omitted, or unneces- 
sary ones been presented? 

Is the order in which the attributes and parts are pre- 
sented that which is best adapted to accomplish the pur- 
pose? 

Is the language of the selection well adapted to the 
expression of the thought? 

Write a paper telling what you think about the se- 
lection. 
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Lesson 129 

A Selection for Study 

MASTER SIMON 

" I "HE mirth of the company was greatly pro- 
moted by the humors of an eccentric person- 
age whom Mr. Bracebridge always addresses with 
the quaint appellation of Master Simon. He was 
a tight, brisk little man, with the air of an arrant 
old bachelor. His nose was shaped like the bill of 
a parrot ; his face slightly pitted with smallpox, with 
a dry perpetual bloom on it, like a frost-bitten leaf 
in autumn. He had an eye of great quickness and 
vivacity, with a drollery and lurking waggery of 
expression that was irresistible. 

He was evidently the wit of the family, dealing 
very much in sly jokes and innuendoes with the 
ladies, and making infinite merriment by harpings 
upon old themes; which, unfortunately, my ignor- 
ance of the family chronicles did not permit me to 
enjoy. It seemed to be his great delight, during 
supper, to keep a young girl next him in continual 
agony of stifled laughter, in spite of her awe of the 
reproving looks of her mother, who sat opposite. 

Indeed, he was the idol of the younger part of 
the company, who laughed at everything he said or 
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did, and at every turn of his countenance. I could 
not wonder at it; for he must have been a miracle 
of accomplishments in their eyes. He could imi- 
tate Punch and Judy; make an old woman of his 
hand, with the assistance of a burnt cork and 
pocket-handkerchief; and out an orange into such 
ludicrous caricature, that the young folks were 

ready to die with laughing. 

— Washington Irzmg. 

Read this selection and look up all words that 
you do not understand. 

Determine the puYpose in this selection. 

Tell what you think about the objects of 
thought, attributes and relations chosen by the 
author. 

Lesson 130 

A Selection for Study 
THE CHARM OF A SUGAR CAMP* 
T THINK any person who tried it will agree with 
* me about the charm of sugar making, though he 
have no tooth for the sweet itself. It is enough 
that it is the first spring work, and takes one to the 
woods. The robins are just arriving, and their 
merry calls ring through the glades. The squirrels 

* From " Winter Sunshine." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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are now venturing out, and the woodpeckers and 
nuthatches run briskly up the trees. 

Next week, or the week after, it may be time 
to begin plowing, and other sober work about the 
farm; but this week we will picnic among the ma-, 
pies, and our camp-fire shall be an incense to spring. 
Ah, I am there now ! I see the woods flooded with 
sunlight; I smell the dry leaves, and the mould 
under them just quickened by the warmth ; the long- 
trunked maples in their gray, rough liveries stand 
thickly about; I see the brimming pans and buckets 
always on the sunny side of the trees, and hear the 
musical dropping of the sap; the "boiling-place," 
with its delightful camp features, is just beyond the 
first line, with its great arch looking to the south- 
west. The sound of its axe rings through the 
woods. Its huge kettles or broad pans boil and foam ; 
and I ask no other delight than to watch and tend 
them all day, to dip the sap from the great casks 
into them, and to replenish the fire with the newly- 
cut birch and beech wood. 

— John Burroughs. 

Read this selection carefully. 

If the author makes you agree with him about the 
charm of sugar-making, tell how he does it. 

Tell what you think about the author's choice of 
words. 
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Lesson 131 

A Selection for Study and Reproduction 
THE TAME FOX* 
T ONCE domesticated a young fox which a neigh- 
bor had caught. It is a mistake to suppose 
the fox cannot be tamed. Jacko was a very clever 
little animal, and behaved, in all respects, with pro- 
priety. He kept Sunday as well as any day and all 
the ten commandments that he could understand. 
He was a very graceful playfellow, and seemed to 
have an affection for me. He lived in a woodpile, 
in the dooryard, and when I lay down at the en- 
trance to his house and called him, he would come 
out and sit on his tail and lick my face just like a 
grown person. I taught him a great many tricks 
and all the virtues. That year I had a large number 
of hens, and Jacko went about among them with 
the most perfect indifference, never looking on them 
to lust after them as I could see, and never touching 
an egg or a feather. So excellent was his reputa- 
tion that I would have trusted him in the henroost 
in the dark without counting the hens. I was fond 
of him and very proud of him, exhibiting him to 
all our visitors as an example of what affectionate 
treatment would do in subduing the brute instincts. 

* From " Being a Boy." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Jacko continued to deport himself well until the 
young chickens came; he was actually cured of the 
fox-vice of chicken-stealing. He used to go with 
me about the coops, pricking up his ears in an in- 
telligent manner, and with a demure eye and the 
most virtuous droop of the tail. But I began to 
miss chickens. They disappeared mysteriously in 
the night. I would not suspect Jacko at first, for 
he looked so honest, and in the daytime seenied to 
be as much interested in the chickens as I was. But 
one morning when I went to call him, I found 
feathers at the entrance to his hole,— chicken 
feathers. He couldn't deny it. He was a thief. 
His fox nature had come out under severe tempta- 
tion. And he died an unnatural death. He had a 
thousand virtues and one crime. But that crime 
struck at the foundation of society. He deceived 
and stole; he was a liar and a thief, and no 
pretty ways could hide the fact, His intelligent, 
bright face couldn't save him. If he had been hon- 
est, he might have grown up to be a large, orna- 
mental fox. — Charles Dudley Warner. 

Read this selection and decide what the author in- 
tended to show. 
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Retell in your own words what the author said. 
Do you need to express the same attributes and rela- 
tions ? 

Can you find other words that will express them? 
Can you change the ordc^r of ideas ? 
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A Study of a Sentence 
A THOUGHT PICTURE 

The white tent under the green trees near the 
river was ready for our coming. 

As you read the above sentence a picture comes 
into your mind. There are objects of thought in 
your picture, and they have certain attributes and 
relations. Study this sentence carefully to see just 
what each word brings into the picture. 

Tell which words call into your mind objects 
of thought, which ideas or attributes, and which 
ideas of relation. 

Write a paper telling what is suggested to you 
by this picture. 

If you think about who put the tent in this place, 
what it was for, who was coming to it, and what 
was to be done, tell what you think about each point. 

Arrange your work in paragraphs and be care- 
ful to spell, capitalize and punctuate correctly. 
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Suggested sentences to' be studied and used as 
the basis for zvritten exercises. 

1. The kite string broke. 

2. Helen brought her mother the tea and toast. 

3. The children looked with dismay at the broken 
. glass. 

4. The boys dropped their fish poles and ran toward 
home. 

5. Mary jumped from the swing and ran swiftly 
down the steep path to the road. 

Lesson 133 ' 

Composition 
STORY ABOUT A PICTURE 

Study the picture on the opposite page. De- 
cide what you think the artist meant to tell, and 
write about it. 

Make a list of topics showing the ideas you wish 
to express. Plan carefully the attributes and rela- 
tions you will use and the order in which you will 
use them. Decide upon the number of paragraphs 
you will need. Try to choose the words that will 
best express your ideas, and be careful about your 
penmanship, spelling, use of capital letters and 
ptmctuation marks. 

Be ready to read your story in the recitation 
and discuss your choice and arrangement of points. 
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such an instrument to get a clear idea of its appear- 
ance, its parts, the way it is used. 

2. If you wanted to tell how such an instrument 
came to be made, its early or simple form, how it 
has been changed and improved, how the particu- 
lar one of which you are thinking is made. 

3. If you wanted to make someone . agree with 
you in your liking for this instrument, the quality 
and power of its tone, the skill needed in using it, 
the pleasure it gives to others. 

Test each topic that you choose by asking your- 
self how it helps your purpose. . 

Choose the purpose for which you will write a 
paper, write as well as you can to accomplish the 
purpose, and be ready to read your paper in the 
recitation. After the class discussion, rearrange or 
make any needed changes in your topics, and re- 
write your paper. 

Lesson 136 

A Conversation Lesson 
THE FIRST MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
T_T E WHO first bored a hole in a reindeer^s bone 
to make a whistle, or twanged a stretched 
sinew, was the father of all musicians. 

— Edward Clodd. 
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Tell about any sound you have ever made by blowing 
on hollow reeds or stems; by touching any cords of any 
kind that were tightly stretched ; by pounding on a hol- 
low tree-trunk, a keg, tub, or similar hollow object. 

Tell the names of any musical instruments you know 
that are made from hollow pipes or tubes. 

Describe one of them and tell how it is played. 

Name, describe and tell how people play upon musical 
instruments made by stretching wires or cords, also those 
made from hollow, tube-shaped objects. 

Think about ways in which the first and simplest of 
each kind of instrument may have been made and tell 
how you think it was done. 

For Writing 

If you ever made a willow whistle, a cornstalk fid- 
dle, a simple wind harp, or any other instrument for 
making music, tell how you did it. 

Try to make your statement so plain and clear that 
another person could do just as you did and have an 
instrument like that which you made. 

Lesson 137 

Stiidy of a Poem 
A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
A AT' HAT w^as he doing, the great god Pan, 
^ ^ Down in the reeds by the river ? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling w^ith hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river? 
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He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep, cool bed of the river. 
The Hmpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken Hlies a-dying lay. 
And the dragon-fly had fled away 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 

High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river, 
And hacked and hewed as a great god can. 
With his hard, bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of a leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 

He cut it short, did the great god Pan 

(How tall it stood in the river !) 

Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 

Steadily from the outside ring. 

Then notched the poor, dry, empty thing 

In holes as he sate by the river. 

'' This is the way,'' laughed the great god Pan, 

(Laughed, while he sate by the river!) 

" The only way, since gods began 

To make sweet music, they could succeed," 

Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed. 

He blew, in power by the river. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan, 
Piercing sweet by the river ! 
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Blinding sweet, O great god Pan ! 
The sun on the hills forgot to die, 
And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 

Yet half a beast is the great god Pan 

To laugh as he sits by the river, 

Making a poet out of a man. 

The true gods sigh for the cost and the pain, — 

For the reed that grows never more again 

As a reed with the reeds of the river. 

— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Read this poem silently and find in your dictionary 
the meaning of words that you do not understand. 

Pan was the name given by people of ancient times 
to the god or spirit of the woods and fields. 

Tell in your own words how he made his musical in- 
strument. 

Tell what happened to the lilies and to the dragon- 
fly, when Pan blew on his reed-pipe. 

If you like this poem, tell why. 

Lesson 138 

A Lesson About a Picture 
THE TRUMPETERS 
The picture on the opposite page shows a com- 
pany of children playing on musical instruments 
and dancing. 
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• 

The picture was taken from a section of a 
sculptured band or frieze that was made many, 
many years ago to be placed in front of an organ 
in a great cathedral. The work was finished in 
the year 1445, but was not put in the place for 
which it was made. It was put into an art gallery 
in the city of Florence where it may now be seen. 
There are ten sections of the frieze and they show 
some of the best work of the artist who made them. 
His name was Luca della Robbia. 

Write a description of these HgureSy telling 
about the dress and positions of the iigures, and 
what is being done. 

Tell what you think the artist wished to show 
by his work. 

Lesson 139 

Composition 

ENGLISH SPARROWS 

Think out carefully all you would say, if you 
were trying to show that English Sparrows should 
be driven out of this country. 

Select the topics you would choose. 

Why would you present these topics? 

How does each topic help to show that the spar- 
rows should be driven out? 
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Arrange your topics in the best order and then 
write a paper, being careful to express your 
thoughts as well as you can. 

Read these compositions in the recitation, and 
after discussion and suggestions, rewrite your pa- 
pers and improve them as much as possible. 

Lesson 140 

Oral Discussion of Observation 
KINDS OF BIRDS 

Notice the birds of your vicinity and learn the 
appearance and names of as many as possible. 

Watch a robin or some other kind of bird so as 
to give a good oral or written description of it. Tell 
its size. 

What colors has it and how are they arranged? 

Tell about its bill and its food. 

Describe the way in which it gets its food. 

What kind of a nest does it build? 

Where does it usually build its nest? 

How many and what kind of eggs does it lay? 

Do the parent birds both sit on the eggs? 

Do both feed the young birds ? 

Do robins stay in your neighborhood through 
the winter? 



« 
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Suggested sentences to' be studied and used as 
the basis for zvritten exercises. 

1. The kite string broke. 

2. Helen brought her mother the tea and toast. 

3. The children looked with dismay at the broken 
. glass. 

4. The boys dropped their fish poles and ran toward 
home. 

5. Mary jumped from the swing and ran swiftly 
down the steep path to the road. 

Lesson 133 ' 

Composition 
STORY ABOUT A PICTURE 

Study the picture on the opposite page. De- 
cide what you think the artist meant to tell, and 
write about it. 

Make a list of topics showing the ideas you wish 
to express. Plan carefully the attributes and rela- 
tions you will use and the order in which you will 
use them. Decide upon the number of paragraphs 
you will need. Try to choose the words that will 
best express your ideas, and be careful about your 
penmanship, spelling, use of capital letters and 
ptmctuation marks. 

Be ready to read your story in the recitation 
and discuss your choice and arrangement of points. 



i 
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snch an instrument to get a clear idea of its appear- 
ance, its parts, the way it is used. 

2. If you wanted to tell how such an instrument 
came to be made, its early or simple form, how it 
has been changed and improved, how the particu- 
lar one of which you are thinking is made. 

3. If you wanted to make someone . agree with 
you in your liking for this instrument, the quality 
and power of its tone, the skill needed in using it, 
the pleasure it gives to others. 

Test each topic that you choose by asking your- 
self how it helps your purpose. . 

Choose the purpose for which you will write a 
paper, write as well as you cari to accomplish the 
purpose, and be ready to read your paper in the 
recitation. After the class discussion, rearrange or 
make any needed changes in your topics, and re- 
write your paper. 

Lesson 136 

A Conversation Lesson 
THE FIRST MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
TLJ E WHO first bored a hole in a reindeer's bone 
to make a whistle, or twanged a stretched 
sinew, was the father of all musicians. 

— Edward Clodd. 
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Write other paragraphs to tell what you think 
about why the lambs are being fed in this way, the 
season, the time of day, or anything that interests 
you in this picture. 

Think what you intend to say in each sentence 
before you begin to write. 

Make your work neat and correct in every way. 
. Choose other pictures in this book to study and 
write about in this way. 

Lesson 144 

A Story for Study 
THE HILL 



<<T CANNOT walk up this hill,'' said the little 
boy. " I cannot possibly do it. What will be- 
come of me? I must stay here all my life at the 
foot of the hill : it is too terrible ! " 

' "That is a pity!" said his sister. "But look, 
little boy! I have found such a pleasant thing to 
play. Take a step, and see how clear a foot-print 
you can make in the dust. Look at mine ! every sin- 
gle line in my foot is printed clear. Now, do you 
try, and see if you can do as well ! " 

The little boy took a step. 

" Mine is just as clear ! " he said. 

Copyright, 1903, by Little, Brown & Co, 
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'* Do you think so? ^' said his sister. " See mine, 
again here ! I tread harder than you, because I am 
heavier, and so the print is deeper. Try again/' 

''Now mine is just as deep ! '' cried the little boy. 
" See ! here and here and here, they are just as deep 
as they can be.'' 

"Yes, that is very well," said his sister; "but 
now it is my turn; let me try again, and we shall 
see. 

They kept on, step by step, matching their foot- 
prints, and laughing to see the gray dust puff up 
between their bare toes. 

By and by the little boy looked up. 

" Why ! " he said, " we are at the top of the hill ! " 

" Dear me ! " said his sister. " So we are ! " 

— Laura Richards, 

Read this story. 

Describe the first picture that you see. 

Tell which words help you to think how the little 
boy looked and acted. 

Describe in the same way the other pictures that you 
see as you read this story. 

Tell in your own words what you like best in this 
story. 

Write some story that you have read or heard. 

Try to arrange your work so that those who read 
the story will see the pictures in the right order. Try to 
use words that will help others to see pictures clearly. 
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Lesson 145 

A Description for Study 

THE DOCTOR^S LIBRARY 

/^PENING on the left,. as you enter, is the Doc- 
tor's grand resort — his library. 

The room ran through the whole depth of the 
house. The ceiling was only about nine feet high. 
The centre was crossed by a dressed beam, and the 
cornice all around the room was formed by the 
carved frame-beams of the house itself. On either 
side of the chimney, which stood midway on the 
west side, were two deep bay-windows; and on the 
north end, one large window coming down to the 
floor, and of the size of three ordinary windows. 

The sides of the library were filled with cases, 
and the whole range of English literature was stored 
in them. * * * 

No long rows of books stood stiff and stern oft 
the shelves, like soldiers on parade. Some books 
were out visiting; some, in an affectionate mood, 
were leaning over an accommodating neighbor ; and 
some, tired of their heavy contents, had lain down 
flat and gone to sleep, as if to give their readers, 
should they have any, the proper cue. Some were 
splendidly bound and flamed their golden titles 
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from blue, and green, and crimson, or modest rus- 
set. Others stood in cloth; some, in paper. Some 
shelves were packed and stuffed till they seemed 
bursting; others stood thinly, like a school, half of 
whose scholars had gone out to play. 

— Henry Ward Beecher, 

Read this selection carefully and try to see the picture 
described. 

Read the description and note how each sentence adds 
to what you see. 

Notice the words used to express attributes and rela- 
tions. 

Tell whether or not you like this room and what you 
like best about it. 

Does this description show anything about the peo- 
ple who use the room and the way in which they use it? 

Try to describe: 

1. A boy's room so as to show that he is fond of 
out-door sports and of making collections. 

2. A street or house so as to show something about 
the people living there. 

3. A person's appearance so as to show something 
about his disposition and character. 

" I "O look up and not down; 

To look forward and not back; 
To look out and not in; 
And to lend a hand. 

— Edward Everett Hale, 
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Lesson 146 

A Story to be Read and Retold 

GRACE DARLING 

/^N A small, rocky island just off the northeast 
coast of England there stands a strong light- 
house. Every night it sheds its steady light far out 
across the waters. It has guided many ships safel}' 
past the rocky shores of the treacherous Fame 
Islands. But not all ships have gone by in safety. 
Listen to my tale. 

Many years ago, the keeper of, the lighthouse 
had a daughter. Her name was Grace Darling. 
Grace and her father lived all alone in the tall light- 
house on the lonely island. They had lived there as 
long as Grace could remember. 

One dark September night there was a fierce 
storm on the sea. All night Grace listened to the. 
noise of the winds and waves. She helped her 
father keep the great lamps burning brightly and 
prayed that no ships- would come near their rocky 
shores. When morning came Grace looked anx- 
iously out over the tumbling waters. 

" Oh, father, look ! '' she cried. " There is a ship 
driven onto the hidden rocks. A part of the ship 
is already washed away. Look again, father ! Can 
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you see men clinging to the masts ? I think I hear 
them crying for help. We must go to them. Let 
us put out in the lifeboat at once. The waves will 
soon wash them away.'' 

"It is of no use, my child," said her father. 
"We never could reach them in such a sea. It is 
of no use to try." 

" But I am strong, father," pleaded Grace. " I 
can row as well as a man. I know we can save 
them. Let us at least try. We must not, we can- 
not stay here and see them drown ! " 

The lighthouse keeper was as brave as his 
daughter and in a few minutes they were pulling 
the. heavy lifeboat straight for the wrecked ship. 
They made slow headway against the rough sea. It 
seemed to Grace that they would never reach the 
drowning men. But at last they came near the 
dangerous rock. Now Grace must hold their boat 
alone while her father climbed upon the wrecked 
ship. It was all the brave girl could do to keep the 
boat from being drifted away or dashed upon the 
sharp edges of the rock. But her strength and skill 
did not fail her and one by one the worn-out sailors 
were helped into the lifeboat. The father took his 
place once more and strong arms pulled them safely 
back to the lighthouse. 
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Again, Grace Darling did not think of herself, 
but only of the cold and hungry shipwrecked men. 
She cared for them imtil the fierce storm was over 
and they were strong enough to go to their own 
homes. Now, in a little churchyard by the sea, not 
far from the g^eat lighthouse, there is a strange 
monument. It is the figure, carved in stone, of a 
woman lying at rest with a boat's oar held fast in 
her hand. The monument covers the grave of the 
brave Grace Darling, whose heroic deed will never 
be forgotten. 

Read this story silently. 

Notice the conversation between the father and 
daughter and tell what it shows about them. 

Tell the story in your own words. 

Write some conversation that you have heard between 
y9ur classmates or other people that will show something 
about the way they are feeling or the kind of people they 
are. 

THE BOW 

" I "HERE are bridges on the rivers. 

As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven. 

And overtops the trees. 
And builds a road from earth to sky. 
Is prettier far than these. 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 
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Liesson 147 

A Poem to Copy and Learn 

THE THROSTLE 

Cummer is coming, summer is coming, 

I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again/' 
Yes, my wild little Poet. 

Sing the new year in imder the blue. 

Last year you sang it as gladly. 
" New, new, new, new ! '' Is it then so new 

That you should carol so madly? 

" Love again, song again, nest again, young again," 

Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend. 

See, there is hardly a daisy. 

"Here again, here, here, here, happy year!" 

O warble unchidden, imbidden ! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear. 

And all the winters are hidden. 

— Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

Read this poem. 
If you like it, tell why. 

Write a paragraph telling what you think the author 
was thinking most about and what shows this. 
Copy and learn the poem. 
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Lesson 148 

A Selection for Studi) and Discussion 

SUMMER RAIN 

A GOOD summer storm is a rain of riches. If 
gold, and silver rattled down from the clouds, 
they would hardly enrich the land so much as the 
soft, lon^ rains. Every drop is silver going to the 
mint. The roots are machinery, and, catching the 
willing drops, they assay them, refine them, roll 
them, stamp them, and turn them out coined ber- 
ries, apples, grains, and grasses. . When the heav- 
ens send clouds, and they baiik up the horizon, be 
sure they have hidden gold in them. 

All the mountains of California are not so rich 
and rare as are the soft »mines of Heaven that send 
down treasures upon man without tasking him, and 
pour riches upon his fields without spade or pick- 
ax — without his search or notice. Well, let it rain, 
then. No matter if the journey is delayed, the pic- 
nic spoiled, the visit adjourned. Blessed be the. 
rain — and rain in summer ! 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 

Read this selection carefully, using your dictionary 
to find the meaning of any words that you do not under- 
stand. 
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Tell in your own words what you think the author 
means. If you agree with him about the value of rain, 
give your reasons. 

Lesson 149 

An Oral and Written Lesson 

A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY 

T^AISIES are dancing," are dancing, are dancing. 

Daisies are dancing, oh list to the call* 
Sung by the katydid, queer little fiddler, 
Come all ye flowers and dance at the ball. 

— Elisabeth JV, Emerson, 

If you have ever been in the country, think about 
what you enjoyed most and be ready to talk to the class 
about it. 

Think what ideas you can express to show your en- 
joyment of the day. Think of the best order in which to 
put these ideas and of the best words in which to ex- 
press them. 

Try to tell all you wish to say without the help of 
questions or suggestions. 

If you have not been in the country, tell about some 
pleasant or interesting day you have spent elsewhere. 

You may write about a real visit which you have 
made at some place, or you may imagine one and write 
about it. 

Always write plainly and make, your paper neat; 
punctuate carefully; spell your words correctly, and try 
to make your sentences express your thought accurately. 




IN A DAISY FIELD 



From a photograph 
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Lesson 150 

A Written Exercise 
DANDELIONS^ 
' T T PON a showery night and still, 
^^ Without a word of warning, 
A trooper band surprised the hill, 

Axid held it in the morning. 
We were not waked by bugle notes. 

No cheer our dreams invaded, 
And yet at dawn their yellow coats 
On the green slopes paraded. 

We careless folk the deed forgot ; . 

''Till one day idly walking. 
We marked upon the self-same spot 

A crowd of veterans talking. 
They shook their trembling heads and gray. 

With pride and noiseless laughter; 
When, well-a-day ! they blew away 
And ne'er were heard of after. 

— Helen Gray Cone. 

Write a paper about dandelions. 

1. Tell your own observations of their growth, blos- 
soms, seeds or any other thing that has interested you. 

2. Tell the story which you find in this poem, called 
" Dandelions/' * 



* From " Oberon and Puck." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Lesson 151 

A Story in a Poem 

"ONE, TWO, THREE" 

TT WAS an old, old, old, old lady 

And a boy that was half -past three, 
And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 

She couldn't go romping and jumping,. 

And the boy, no more could he; 
For he was a thin little fellow. 

With a thin little twisted knee. 

They sat in the yellow sunlight. 

Out under the maple-tree. 
And the game that they played TU tell you. 

Just as it was told to me. 

It was Hide-and-Go-Seek they were playing. 
Though you'd never have known it to be — 

With an old, old, old, old lady 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 

The boy would bend his face down ^ 

On his little sound right knee. 
And he guessed where she was hiding 

In guesses One, Two, Three. 
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" You are in the china closet ! '^ 

He would cry, and laugh with glee — 

It wasn't the china closet, 

But he still had Two and Three. 

" You are up in papa's big bedroom, 
In the chest with the queer old key," 

And she said: "You are warm and warmer; 
But you are not quite right,'' said she. 

*' It can't be the little cupboard 

Where mamma's things used to be — 

So it must be in the clothes press, Gran'ma," 
And he found her with his Three. 

Then she covered her face with her fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and wee. 

And she guessed where the boy was hiding, 
With a One and a Two and a Three. 

And they never had stirred from their places 

Right under the maple tree — 
This old, old, old, old lady 

And the boy with the lame little knee — 
This dear, dear, dear old lady^ 

And the boy who was half-past three. 

— H, C, Banner, 
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Read this poem to get the story. 

Think it over carefully so that you can tell it in your 
own words. 

Be sure that you know all about the changes in the 
story. 

Follow the proper order. 

Try to tell the story so that others will feel about it 
as you do. 

Lesson 152 , 

A Selection for Study 

STRAWBERRIES* 
/^N THE threshold of summer, nature proffers 
us this, her virgin fruit. More rich and sump- 
tuous fruits are to follov\r, but the v\rild delicacy and 
fillip of the strav\rberry are never repeated. That 
keen, feathered edge greets the tongue in nothing 
else. We may well celebrate it with festivals and 
music. It has that indescribable quality of all first 
things, which is a sly, uncloying, provoking, barbed 
sweetness. 

What a challenge it is to the taste ! How it bites 
back again ! And is there any other sound like the 
snap and crackle with which it salutes the ear on 
being plucked from the stem? It is a treat to one 
sense that the other is soon to verify. It snaps to 
the ear as it smacks to the tongue. All other ber- 
ries are tame beside it. — John Burroughs. 

* From " A Bunch of Herbs." By permission of Houghton, Mifiifin & Co. 
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Read this selection, and see if you agree with the 
author in what he says. 

Notice all the attributes rftentioned and the order in 
which they are arranged. 

Notice carefully the words used and look up the 
meaning of any that you do not understand. 

Tell about some other fruit that you like and try to 
make your hearers agree with you in your opinion of it. 

Lesson 153 

An Oral Exercise 
A SONG OF THE RIVER 
r^LEAR and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow and dreaming pool; 
Cool and clear, cool and clear. 
By shining shingle and foaming weir; 
Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 
And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings, 
Undefiled for the undefiled; 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 

"F "F T* ^ ^r T^ "F 

Strong and free, strong and free. 
The floodgates are open, away to the sea. 
Free and strong, free and strong. 
Cleansing my streams as I hurry along 
To the golden sands and the leaping bar. 
And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 
As I lose myself in the infinite main, 
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Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again, 

Undefiled for the undefiled, 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 

— Charles Kingsley, 

Read this poem silently and be ready to read it aloud 
in the recitation. 

Tell what you think about the ideas presented and 
the words used to express them. 

If you like the poem, tell why. 

DROP YOUR BUCKET WHERE YOU ARE 
/^H, ship ahoy!'' rang out the cry, 
"Oh, give us water or we die ! " 
A voice came o'er the waters far, 
"Just drop your bucket where you are." 
And then they dipped and drank their fill 
Of water fresh from mead and hill; 
And then they knew they sailed upon 
The broad mouth of the Amazon. 
Seek not for fresher fonts afar. 
Just drop your bucket where you are ; 
And while the» ship right onward leaps 
Uplift it from exhaustless deeps; 
Parch not your life with dry despair. 
The stream of hope flows everywhere. 
So, under every sky and star. 
Just drop your bucket where you are. 

— Sam Walter Foss. 
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IN CAMP 



From a photograph 



Lesson 154 

'A Selection for Study 
THE CAMP* 

nPHE spot for a shanty is selected. This side 
shall be its opening, towards the lake; and in 
front of it the fire, so that the smoke shall drift into 
the hut and discourage the mosquitoes ; yonder shall 
be the cook's fire and the path to the spring. The 
whole colony bestir themselves in the foundation of 
a new home, — an enterprise that has all the fascina- 
tion, and none of the danger of a veritable new set- 

* From ** In the Wilderness." By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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tlement in the wilderness. The axes of the guides 
resound in the echoing spaces; great trunks fall 
with a crash ; yistas are opened toward the lake and 
the mountains. The spot for the shanty is cleared 
of underbrush; forked stakes are driven into the 
ground, cross-pieces are laid on them and poles slop- 
ing back to the ground. In an incredible space of 
time there is the skeleton of a house, which is en- 
tirely open in front. The roof and sides must be 
covered. For this purpose the trunks of great 
spruces are skinned. The woodman rims the bark 
near the foot of the tree, and again six feet above, 
and slashes it perpendicularly; then, with a blunt 
stick, he crowds off this thick hide exactly as an ox 
is skinned. It needs but a few of these skirls to 
cover the roof; and they make a perfectly water- 
tight roof, except when it rains. Meantime, busy 
hands have gathered boughs of the spruce and the 
feathery balsam, and shingled the ground under- 
neath the shanty for a bed. It is an aromatic bed : 
in theory it is elastic and consoling. Upon it are 
spread the blankets. * '•^ * By the time twi- 
light falls, the cook has prepared supper. Every- 
thing has been cooked in a tin pail and a skillet, — 
potatoes, tea, pork, mutton, slapjacks. You won- 
der how everything could have been prepared in so 
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few utensils. When you eat, the wonder ceases; 

everything might have been cooked in one pail. It 

is a noble meal; and nobly is it disposed of by these 

amateur savages, sitting around upon logs and 

roots of trees. — Charles Dudley Warner, 

Read this selection and find how this camp was made. 
Write the things that were done in your own words, 
keeping the right order. 

Lesson 155 

A Story to be Read and Retold 

PIPPA 

The year's at the spring, 
The day's at the morn; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hillside's dew-pearled; 
The lark's on the wing, 
The snail's, on the thorn; 
God's in his heaven — ^ 
All's right with the world! 

Pippa Passes, by Browning. 

A LL the year in the little village of Asolo the 
great wheels of the mills went round and 
round. It seemed to the very little children that 
they never, never stopped, but went on turning and 
singing, turning and singing. No matter where 
you went in the village, the hum of the wheels could 
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always be heard, and though no one could really say 
what the wheels sang, everyone turned gladly to his 
work or went swiftly on his errand when he heard 
the busy song. 

Every one was proud of the mills in Asolo, and 
the children most of all. The very little ones would 
go to the lowest windows and look into the great 
dim room where the wheels were, and they won- 
dered, as they looked, if ever they would grow wise 
enough to help make silk. 

Those children who were older wound thread 
on the bobbins, or helped at the looms. And when- 
ever they saw the bright stuff in shop windows, or a 
beautiful woman passed in silken robes, they looked 
with shining eyes. "See how beautiful!'' they 
would say. " We helped. She needs us ; the world 
needs us ! " and their hearts were so full of gladness 
at the thought. 

The poet tells us there was a child there whose 
name was Pippa, and she worked all day in this 
mill, winding silk on the little whirling, whirling 
spools. 

Now in the year there was one day they gave 
her for her own— one perfect day when she could 
walk in the sweet, sweet meadows, or wander 
toward the far, strange hills. And this one precious 
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day was so shining and full of joy to Pippa that its 
light shone all about her until the next, making it- 
self into dreams and little songs that she sang to 
her whirring spools. 

One night, when the blessed time would be next 
morning, she said to the day : 

" Sweet Day, I am Pippa, and have only you for 
the joy of my whole long year; come to me gentle 
and shining, and I will do whatever loving deed you 
bring me." 

And the blessed day broke golden and perfect! 

She sprang up singing; she sang to the sun- 
beams, and to her lily, and to the joy in the world ; 
she ran out, and leaped as she went ; the grass blew 
in the wind, and the long yellow road rolled away 
like unwound silk. 

She sang on and on, hardly knowing. And it 
was a sweet song no one had ever heard. It was 
what birds sing, only this had words ; and this song 
was so full of joy that when a sad poet heard it he 
stopped the lonely tune he piped, and listened till 
his heart thrilled. And when he could no longer 
hear, he took up the sweet strain and played it so 
strong and clear that it set the whole air a-singing. 
The children in the street began dancing and laugh- 
ing as he played; the old looked up; a lame man 
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felt that he might leap, and the blind who begged at 
corners forgot they did not see, the song was so 
full of the morning wonder. 

But little Pippa did not know this; she had 
passed on singing. 

Out beyond the village there were men who 
worked, building a lordly castle. And there was a 
youth among them who was a stair builder, and he 
had a deep sorrow. The dream of the perfect and 
beautiful work was in his life, but it was given to 
him to build only the stairs men trod on. And as 
he knelt working wearily at his task, from' some- 
where beyond the thicket there came a strange, 
sweet song, and these were the words : 

"All service ranks the same with God, 
There is no last or first ! " 

The youth sprang up; the wind lifted his hair, 
the light leaped into his eyes, and he began to do 
the smallest thing perfectly. 

Farther down the road there was a ruined 
house; a man leaned his head on his hand and 
looked from the window. A great deed that the 
world needed must be done, and the man loved the 
great deed, but his heart had grown faint, and he 
waited. 
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And it chanced that Pippa passed, singing, and 
her song reached the man ; and it was to him as if 
God called. He rose up strong and brave, and leap- 
ing to his horse he rode away to give the great deed 
to the world. 

At night when the tired Pippa lay upon her little 
bed, she said to the day, " Sweet Day, you brought 
me no loving deed to give in payment for the joy 
you gave." 

But the day knew. 

And on the morrow, the child Pippa went back 
to the mill and wound the silk bobbins, and she was 
so full of gladness, she hummed with them all day. 

— Maud Menefee, 

What is the purpose of this selection ? 

What do you think the author wished to accomplish 
by writing the story ? 

Did she wish to give us information, to arouse our 
emotions, or to lead us to act or make a choice? Why? 

Write the answers to these questions neatly. 
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A List of Abbreviations. 

For other ahbreviations see page 2^ 



Ala. — Alabama 
A.M. — Before Noon, 

meridiem 
Ark. — Arkansas 
Ariz. — Arizona 
Cal. — California 
Capt. — Captain 
Col. — Colonel 
Colo, or Col. — Colorado 
Conn. — Connecticut 



La. — Louisiana 
ante L. I. — Long Island 
Lieut. — Lieutenant 
LL.D. — Doctor of Laws 
M. — Noon, meridies 
Mass. — Massachusetts 
M.C. — Member of Congress 
M.D. — Doctor of Medicine 
Md. — Maryland 
Me. — Maine 



D. C. — District of Columbia Messrs. — Gentlemen, Mes- 



D.D. — Doctor of Divinity 

Del. — Delaware 

E.— East 

Esq. — Esquire 

Fla. — Florida 

Fri. — Friday 

Ga. — Georgia 

Gen. — General 

Gov. — Governor 

Hon. — Honorable 

111.— Illinois 

Ind. — Indiana 

Ind. T. — Indian Territory 

la. — Iowa 

Jr. or Jun. — Junior 

Kans. or Kan. — Kansas 

Ky. — Kentucky 



sieurs 
Mich. — Michigan 
Minn. — Minnesota 
Miss. — Mississippi 
Mo. — Missouri 
Mon. — Monday 
Mont. — Montana 
Mt. — Mount 
N.— North 

N. A. — North America 
Nebr. or Neb. — Nebraska 
Nev. — Nevada 
N. C. — North Carolina 
N. Dak.— North- Dakota 
N. H. — New Hampshire 
N. J. — New Jersey 
N, Mex. — New Mexico 
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No. — Number Sat. — Saturday 

N. Y.— New York Sr.— Senior 

O. — Ohio S. C. — South Carolina 

Okla. — Oklahoma S. Dak. — South Dakota 

Ore. — Oregon Sun. — Sunday 

Pa. or Penn. — Pennsylvania Tenn. — Tennessee 

Ph.D.— Doctor of Philos- Tex.— Texas 

ophy Thurs. — Thursday 

P.M. — Afternoon, post me- Tues. — Tuesday 

ridiem U. S. — United States 

P.M. — Postmaster Va. — Virginia 

P.O.— Postoffice Vt.— Vermont 

Pres.— President W.— West 

P.S. — Postscript, post scrip- Wash. — Washington 

turn Wed. — Wednesday 

Rev. — Reverend Wis. — Wisconsin 

R. I. — Rhode Island . Wyo. — Wyoming 

R. R.— Railroad W. Va.— West Virginia 

S.— South 



To avoid fine, this book should be returned on 
or before the date last stamped below 
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